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QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  SYMBOL  IN  THE  NEW  TESTA 
MENT. 

I. 

"Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract 
a  formal  Apostles'  Creed  from  the  New  Testa 
ment  by  comparison  and  combination  of  various 
passages.  However  ingenious,  they  always  fail 
to  prove  more  than  this — that  there  was  an  out 
line  of  teaching  (TVTTOS  SiSa^s  Rom.  vi.  17)  upon 
which  apostolic  preachers  and  writers  were 
agreed." — An  Introduction,  to  the  Creeds^  by  A.  E. 
Burn,  p.  4. 

Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  what  this 
"  outline  of  teaching  "  was,  on  which  apostolic 
preachers  and  writers  were  agreed  ?  "  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find,"  saith  the  Master ;  and  if  we  seek 
in  faith,  not  wavering,  a  way  may  be  opened  to 
us.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  context  of 
the  passage  in  which  the  "  outline  "  in  question 
is  referred  to. 
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The  burden  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  that  the 
Christian  neophyte,  having  "  died  to  sin,"  should 
henceforth  "  walk  in  newness  of  life "  (v.  4). 
He  reminds  the  Roman  neophytes  that  they  died 
to  sin  on  the  day  of  their  baptism.  "  Are  ye  igno 
rant,"  he  asks  them,  "  that  all  we  who  were 
baptized  into  Christ  were  baptized  into  His  death  ? 
We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  through 
baptism  into  death,  that  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
so  we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life  "  (vv. 
3, 4).  He  unfolds  this  thought  more  fully  in  the 
verses  that  follow,  pointing  out  that  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is  the  pattern  of  our 
resurrection  from  the  grave  of  sin.  Then  (v.  17) 
he  leads  those  whom  he  is  addressing  back  in 
thought  once  more  to  the  day  when  they  were 
buried  with  Christ  through  baptism  into  death : 
"  But  thanks  be  to  God  that,  whereas  ye  were 
servants  of  sin,  ye  became  obedient  from  the 
heart  to  that  form  of  teaching  which  was  de 
livered  unto  you  ;  and  being  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  servants  of  righteousness."  Note  the 
expression  "  became  obedient  from  the  heart  to 
that  form  of  teaching."  The  obedience  is  plainly 
that  of  faith  (viraKovyv  TrtWew?,  Rom.  1 :  5),  the 
assent  to  revealed  truth  given  by  the  intellect, 
10 
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under  the  influence  of  the  will,  which  in  turn 
obeys  the  impulse  of  divine  grace  And  the 
aorist  vTn/KoucraTc  points  to  the  single  moment  of 
baptism.  With  the  heart  those  Roman  neophytes 
believed  unto  righteousness  on  the  day  of  their 
baptism.  But  they  also  with  the  lips  confessed 
their  faith  unto  salvation  (Rom.  10  :  10).  For  the 
obedience  of  faith  which  they  yielded  was  to  a 
"  form,"  or  "  outline,"  or  "  norm  "  of  doctrine— 
TVTTOV  SiSax^?.  And  this  doctrinal  formulary  was 
"  delivered  unto  "  them,  or  they  "  were  delivered 
unto  "  it,  for  so  the  words  «?  ov  TrapaSo-^Te  are  vari 
ously  rendered.  If  we  adopt  the  latter  interpre 
tation,  which  is  more  consonant  with  the  letter, 
the  meaning  is  that  the  Roman  neophytes  were 
given  over,  or  gave  themselves  over,  to  the  power 
and  practice  of  the  Faith  they  confessed  in 
baptism.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle 
had  already  used  Trapa&'Sw/u  in  c.  1.  vv.  24,  26, 
28.  In  any  case,  it  is  plain  that  they  made  a 
profession  of  faith  before  baptism  in  terms  of  an 
apostolic  "  outline  "  or.  "  form  of  teaching." 

But  it  may  also  be  gathered  from  this  passage 
that  the  outline  of  teaching  delivered  to  the 
Roman  neophytes  was  the  established  Baptismal 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  in 
East  and  West,  wherever  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached.  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
11 
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Romans  from  Corinth,  on  the  eve  of  his  going  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the  faithful  (Rom. 
15  :  25,  26).  He  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  pay 
his  visit  to  Rome,  so  long  looked  forward  to  (Ib. 
1 :  13  ;  15  :  22,  23).  The  Romans  had  received  the 
Faith  many  years  before  the  date  of  his  writing 
(58  or  59  A.  D.).  But  the  Apostle  knew,  for  he 
assumes  as  certain,  that  an  "  outline  "  or  "  form 
of  teaching  "  had  been  delivered  to  them  as  their 
Confession  of  Faith  when  they  were  "  buried 
with  Christ  through  baptism."  How  did  he 
know  it  ?  Just  as  we  know  that  catechumens 
the  world  over  have  to  recite  the  Baptismal 
Creed  before  they  are  baptized.  It  is  the  un 
varying  law  and  custom  of  the  Church  now ;  it 
was  the  unvarying  law  and  custom  of  the  Church 
then.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved:  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con 
demned."  Mark  16  :  16. 

There  was,  therefore,  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
a  Baptismal  Creed.  And  it  was  the  same  every 
where,  so  that  one  who  had  never  set  foot  in 
Rome  could  know  for  certain  that  the  Creed  had 
been  delivered  to  the  first  converts  to  Christ  in 
that  city.  These  two  important  points  are  put 
beyond  question  by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle. 
A  third  point,  much  more  difficult,  and  of  most 
vital  moment,  remains  to  be  considered.  What 
12 
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were  the  contents  of  that  Creed  ?  Here,  if  we  go 
by  what  is  set  down  in  the  New  Testament  only, 
we  are  left  largely  to  inference  and  conjecture. 
And  yet,  if  we  cannot  determine  its  precise  con 
tent,  we  can  go  some  way  toward  doing  so,  and 
be  reasonably  certain  of  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Apostolic  Creed  (for  such 
it  was)  must  have  contained  three  main  divisions. 
Being  a  Baptismal  Creed,  it  must  have  expressed 
the  faith  of  the  candidate  for  baptism  in  the 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  into  whose 
name  he  was  to  be  baptized  (Matt.  28  :  19).  But 
may  we  assume  that  this  was  aH?  that  the 
catechumen  in  the  Apostolic  Church  did  but  say, 
"  I  believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  was  incontinently  bap 
tized  ?  We  may  not,  and  for  many  reasons. 

(1)  This  is   merely  the   content  of  the   Bap 
tismal  Formula,  or  form  of  the  sacrament. 

(2)  Such  a  formula  would  be  altogether  too 
vague  and  indefinite  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
baptismal  Confession   of   Faith.     The   question 
would  at  once  arise :     Who  and   what  is  this 
Father,  this  Son,  this  Holy  Spirit  ?     The  catechu 
men  should  know  something  about  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  say  with  the  Apostle  himself,  "  I  know 
Him  whom  I  have  believed." 
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(3)  The    expression   "  outline   of    teaching  "  * 
implies  a  larger  content.     The  bare  mention  of 
the  Three,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  no 
"  teaching,"  but  only  the  theme  or  text. 

(4)  Besides,  the  "  outline  "  in  question  served 
not  only  as  a  baptismal  Confession  of  Faith  but 
also  as  a  tessera  of  orthodoxy,  for  to  this  use  of 
it  the  Apostle  alludes  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle, 
where  he  says  :  "  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
to  mark  those  who  cause  divisions  and  scandal, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  (rrjv  StSa^v)  you  have 
learned,  and  to  avoid  them."  —  Rom.  16  :  17. 


1  The  word  rvirog  from  TVTTTU  means  literally  something 
that  is  formed  or  shaped  by  blows.  The  expression 
TV?™?  SiSaxw  can  only  mean  a  doctrinal  formulary  on 
the  composition  of  which  special  pains  have  been  be 
stowed.  Whether  you  interpret  it  '  '  form,"  or  "sketch," 
or  "  outline,"  or  "  pattern,"  or  "  norm,"  "  of  doctrine," 
it  suggests  the  Symbol  and  nothing  else.  The  celebrated 
scholar,  Christian  Gottleb  Wilke,  in  his  Clavis  Novi 
Testamenti,  makes  TVTTOV  6i6axw=norman  doctrinae. 
The  testimony  of  Tertullian  comes  unbidded  to  one's 
mind  :  Regula  quidem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola. 
immobilis,  et  irreformabilis,  credendi  scilicet  in  unicum 
Deum  omnipotentem,  mundi  conditorem,  et  filium  ejus 
Jesum  Christum,  natum  ex  virgine  Maria,  crucifixum 
sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resuscitatum  a  mortuis, 
receptuin  in  coelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad  dexteram  patris, 
venturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos  per  carnis  etiam 
resurrectionem.—  De  Virginibus  Velandis,  c.  1. 
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(5)  St.  Paul  himself  plainly  implies  (Rom.  10  : 
8,  9)  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  was  to 
be  made  with  the  lips  unto  salvation, — "the 
word  of  faith  which  we  preach,"  as  he  calls  it 
there,  which  was  "  on  the  lips  and  in  the  heart " 
(v.  8)  of  the  believer, — contained  something  more 
than  the  mere  mention  of  the  Three  Divine 
Persons.  "  For  if  you  confess  with  your  lips  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  he  says,  "  and  in  your  heart  believe 
that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  you  shall  be 
saved."  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  salvation 
to  believe  and  confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  and  that  the  Father 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.  Therefore  the  first 
main  division  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  spoke  of 
the  Father  as  God,  and  the  second  spoke  of  the 
Son  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  arose  from  the  dead. 
Nor  would  the  statement  about  the  resurrection 
be  intelligible  without  previous  mention  of  the 
crucifixion  and  burial,  which,  to  be  itself  intel 
ligible,  would  require  a  reference  to  the  birth. 
The  Son  of  God  could  not  have  died,  had  He  not 
been  born  of  a  woman  and  become  man.  There 
fore  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  second 
main  division  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  contained 
at  least  the  articles  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
Crucifixion  and  Burial,  the  Resurrection.  And 
since  Faith,  particularly  as  the  foundation  of 
15 
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Hope,  looks  onward  and  upward,  it  would  be 
needful  to  add  the  articles  about  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord  and  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  His  second  coming.  This  would 
complete  the  outline  or  sketch  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  In  the  third  main 
division  of  the  Baptismal  Creed,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  some  account  of  the  part  ap 
propriated  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  same  work ;  how  through  the  Church  as  His 
organ  He  remits  sin  and  in  virtue  of  His  preroga 
tive  as  the  Life-giver  will  raise  the  dead  to  life 
at  the  last  day. 

With  a  fact  and  a  postulate  to  start  with,  and 
by  putting  this  and  that  together,  that  is  to  say, 
by  process,  partly  of  inference,  partly  of  rational 
surmise,  we  have  now  been  able  to  reconstruct 
the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  naturalist,  out  of  a 
handful  of  fossil  remains,  reconstructs  a  plant  or 
animal  of  the  prehistoric  time.  The  fact  is,  that 
catechumens  from  the  very  infancy  of  the 
Church  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith 
in  terms  of  an  «  outline  of  teaching  "  on  which 
apostolic  preachers  and  writers  were  agreed. 
The  postulate  is,  that  this  outline  contained 
three  main  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  Three 
16 
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Persons  of  the  Trinity,  in  whose  name  all  Chris 
tians  are  baptized.  The  inference,  certainly 
legitimate,  is,  that,  as  the  "  outline  "  was  no  for 
mula  of  vague  and  indefinite  import,  but  a 
"teaching,"  it  must  have  taught  those  who 
learned  it  something  definite  about  each  of  the 
three  Divine  Persons,  and  specifically  their  rela 
tion  severally  to  those  who  are  born  again  by 
baptism.  The  rational  surmise  is,  that  this  con 
sisted  in  setting  forth,  at  least  in  bare  outline, 
the  work  that  is  appropriated  to  each  in  the 
divine  plan  of  man's  regeneration  ;  how  the  first 
person  of  the  Godhead  is  the  Father,  Maker  of 
man  and  of  all  things,  the  second  the  Son  and 
Redeemer,  the  third  the  Spirit  of  sanctification 
and  final  regeneration  of  the  whole  man,  body 
and  soul. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  lend  the 
highest  degree  of  antecedent  probability  to  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  we  have  thus  fur 
reached. 

(1)  A  "form  of  teaching,"  on  which  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  agreed,  should  con 
tain,  in  outline,  the  salient  points  of  the  Chris 
tian  Faith. 

(2)  Every  single  article  of  the  Creed  recon, 
structed  above   is   set  forth   distinctly   and  re 
peatedly  in  the  New  Testament  writings.     Nay, 
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more,  the  points  of  Faith  covered  by  the  articles 
of  the  Creed  are  developed,  in  some  cases  with 
considerable  fulness,  in  these  same  writings.  It 
would  ill  beseem  the  advocates  of  the  modern 
theory  of  gradual  evolution  of  doctrine  to  strain 
out  the  germs  of  Christian  truth  contained  in  our 
apostolic  "  outline  of  teaching,"  if  they  have  to 
swallow  the  large  body  of  evangelical  doctrine 
embalmed  in  the  Gospel  and  Pastoral  Epistles. 

(3j  The  law  of  Christ  requires  men  to  make 
an  oral  confession  of  the  faith  on  pain  of  forfeit 
ing  eternal  salvation  (Rom.  10 :  10).  This  con 
fession  is  to  be  made  by  every  candidate  for 
baptism  (Mark  16 :  16).  Now,  there  is  but  "  One 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all."  And  this  one  Faith,  to  be  con 
fessed,  must  be  set  in  one  Formula,  which  shall 
be  for  all  who  receive  the  one  Baptism.  Individ 
uals  as  such  may  profess  their  faith  in  terms  of 
their  own  choosing,  but  the  formula  of  initiation 
into  a  society  must  be  the  same  for  all  members 
of  the  society.  Furthermore,  the  formula  of  ini 
tiation  into  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ 
should  express  the  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  should  express  belief  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  in  those 
divine  facts  and  ordinances  which  are  the  ground 
work  and  source  of  Christian  faith  and  hope. 
18 
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(4)  Suppose    the   Apostolic   Church  had    no 
formulated  Baptismal  Faith,  and  try  to  imagine 
the  resulting  confusion.     Each  individual,  or  at 
any  rate  each  Church,  would  be  left  to  draw  up 
its  own  Baptismal    Creed,   embodying    therein 
such  points  of  the  Faith  as  was  deemed  fitting, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  any  "  form  of  sound 
words,"  such  a  "  form  "  being  excluded  by  the 
hypothesis.      How    should    the   oneness   of   the 
Faith  be  manifested  under  such  circumstances, 
a  oneness  which  was  meant  to  be  so  striking,  so 
impressive,  that  the  world  might  know  from  it 
that  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father?     (John.  17  : 
23).     In  vain  would  the  Apostle  have  besought 
the  first  converts  that  they  should  "  all  speak  the 
same  thing,"  and  that  they  should  be  "  perfected 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  sense  " 
(1  Cor.   1 :  10),  had  he  not  delivered  to  them  a 
"pattern  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  1 :  12)  to  be 
the  norm  of  their  thinking  and  speaking. 

(5)  The  essential  conditions  of  membership  in 
a   society   whose   constitution  and  organic  laws 
are  divine  and  unchangeable  must  be  the  same 
for  all  members,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
society.     Now  it  is  matter  of  historical   record 
that,   towards  the  close  of  the   second   century 
of  the   Christian  era,  an  essential   condition  of 
membership  in   the  Church  founded    by  Jesus 
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Christ,  was  a  profession  of  faith  at  baptism  in 
terms  of  a  formulary  which  contained  "  amplius 
aliquid  quam  Dominus  in  Evangelio  deter- 
minavit — "*  a  formulary  which  has  ever  been 
known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We  may  con 
clude,  therefore,  that  this  formulary,  as  the 
same  Tertullian  testifies,  "  ran  from  the  very  be 
ginning  of  the  Gospel,  even  before  the  earliest 
heresies ; "  that  it  was  "  the  doctrine  "  against 
which  some  persons  "  smooth  and  fair  of  speech  " 
that  we  wot  of  caused  "  divisions  and  occasions 
of  stumbling"  (Rom.  16:  17);  in  short,  that  the 
"outline  of  teaching"  delivered  to  the  first 
Roman  converts  was  no  other  than  the  Old 
Roman  Creed. 

(6)  This  consideration  is  reinforced  by  an  ex 
amination  of  the  words  and  structure  of  the  Old 
Roman  Symbol,  of  which  Caspari  says :  "  With 
its  antique  severity,  its  extraordinary  simplicity 
and  brevity,  its  eminently  lapidary  style,  it 
creates  in  us  the  impression  that  it  comes  down 
word  for  word  from  the  most  remote  Christian 
antiquity."2  The  following  table  exhibits  the 

1  Tertullian,  De  Cor  on.  Mil.  3. 

2  Cited  by  Bardenheur  at  page  74  of  his  Geschichte 
der  alt  Kirchlichen    Literatur.     Friburg,   1902.      The 
testimony  of  Caspari,  than  whom  no  one  knew  more 
about  the  early  Christian  literature  bearing  on  this  sub- 
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Old  Roman  Creed,  article  by  article,  in  Latin 
and  English,  together  with  the  words  that  have 
been  added  to  it,  and  a  few  of  the  many  New 
Testament  references  to  the  doctrine  it  em- 
bodies : 

THE    OLD    ROMAN    CREED. 

LATIN.  ENGLISH.  ADDITIONS.      REFERENCES. 

1.  Credo  in  Deum      1.  I  believe  in  God      Creator   of  1  Cor.    8:6; 
Patrem    omni- the       Father      Al-  heaven      and  Ephes  8 : 14  ; 
potentem  ;          mighty  ;  earth  ;  Jo.  14: 1, 2. 

2.  et  in  Christum  and  in  Christ  Jesus 

Jesum     fllium  His  only  Son,    our  1  Cor       8:6; 

ejus     unicum,  Lord;  Coll.  1:16. 

Dominum   nos 
trum  ; 

3  qui  natusestde  who  was  born  of  the  who  was  con- 
Spiritu  Sancto  Holy  Ghost  and  the  ceived  by  the 

et  Maria     Vir-  Virgin  Mary  ;  Holy     Ghost,  Luke  1  :  35. 

gjne  ;  and  born,  etc. 

4  qul  sub  Pontio  who  was   crucified  suffered     and 

Pilato      cruci-  under    Pontius  Pi-  died     He     de-  1  Cor.15: 3,4. 
flxusest  et  se- late     and    buried  ;  see nded     into 
pultus;  Hell. 

5.  tertia  die  resur-  rose  again  the  third 
rexit     a   mor-  day  from  the  dead  ; 

6.  ascendit  in coe-  ascended     into  Eph. 4 : 8, 9, 10 

7.  sede't    ad  dex-  sitteth  at  the  right  God  the  Fath-  Coll.  8:1. 
teram  Patris  ;   handoftho  Father  ;  er  Almighty. 

8.  unde  venturus  whence     He     shall 

est       judicare  come  to    judge  the  IThes.  4:16. 

rivos    et  mor-  living  and  the  dead  ; 

9.  et  in'Spiritum  and    in    the    Holy  I  believe.  I  Cor.  12:8- 
Sanctum ;           Ghost ; 

10.  sanctam  eccle-  the  holy  Church  ;       Catholic  ;   the    Eph.  5  :   25, 
giam  ;  communion  of  27. 

saints. 

11.  remiss!  onem  the     remission     of  Rom.  3:23. 
peccatorum ;    sins ; 

12.  carnis     resur- the   resurrection  of  and    the    life   IThes.  4:16. 
rectionem.         the  flesh.  everlasting. 

ject,  fits  in  admirably  with  the  ancient  tradition  that 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  Creed  to  the  Apostles. 
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The  epithet  "lapidary  "  which  Caspar!  applies 
to  it,   fitly  characterizes   the  monumental  terse 
ness  and   simplicity  of  this   piece   of   composi 
tion.     The  formulary  bears  evidence  on  the  face 
of  it  that  it  was  drawn  up  before  heresy  came  to 
disturb  the  calm  and  serenity  of  the  first  Faith. 
It  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  foundation-truths 
of  Christianity,  concise  almost  to  a  fault.     It  is 
didactic  and  confessional  in  scope,  not  polemical. 
It  gave  occasion  to  heres}^  rather  than  refutes 
it.     For  heresy  is  the  denial  of  revealed  doctrine 
as  defined,  as  formulated,  as  officially  promulgated 
by   the  Church.     Just  as  there   can  be  no  law- 
breaking  without  a  law,  so  there  can  be  no  heresy 
without  a   formulated    creed,   an    authoritative 
statement  of  the  points   of  faith  that   are  held 
to  be   vital  by  the  whole  Christian  community. 
Hence   the   men   of « smooth   and  fair   speech" 
among  the  first  Roman  converts  are  convicted  of 
wilful  error  by  St.  Paul  in  that  the  things  they 
said  were  «  contrary  to  the  teaching  "  which  had 
been  once  for  all  delivered.    And  the  Apostle 
John  warns  "  the  elect  lady  and  her  children  " 
not  to  receive  into  their  house  or  give  greeting  to 
"  any  one  who  cometh  unto  you  and  bringeth  not 
this  teaching." 

(7)     There  is  another  and  weighty  considera 
tion.     The   Church    of   Christ  is  built  on  the 
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foundation  of  the  Creed  and  the  Sacraments. 
The  bond  of  union  between  her  members  is  their 
common  Faith.  But  because  the  Church  is  a 
visible  society,  this  bond  of  union  must  be  ex 
ternal  and  manifest,  not  internal  only  and  in  the 
heart.  In  other  words,  the  common  Faith  must 
be  embodied  in  a  common  Formula — Fides  in 
Regula  posita  est.  Therefore  the  Creed  belongs  to 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  must  have  existed  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Church,  not  less  than  the  Sacraments. 

(8)  Lastly,  we  know  that  the  seven  Sacra 
ments  existed  in  the  Church  ever  since  its 
foundation,  and  that  the  matter  and  form  of  each 
of  the  sacraments  were  determined  once  for  all 
by  the  Apostles,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc 
tions  of  the  Master  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  the  constitution  of  the 
Creed  can  much  more  easily  be  traced  in  the  New 
Testament  writings  than  the  constitution  of  the 
Sacraments.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  early 
Christian  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Were  it  not  for  Apostolical  Tradition  we  should 
never  have  known  that  there  are  seven  Sacra 
ments,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  we  should  not 
have  been  able  even  to  conjecture  what  were  the 
form  and  matter  of  some  of  them.  As,  then, 
"  we  have  received,"  to  quote  the  words  of  St. 
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Basil,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments, 
"  handed  down  to  us  in  a  secret  manner,  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostles," l  so  have  we  received 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
Creed.  And  we  cannot  hold  to  the  one  and  re 
ject  the  other  without  manifest  contradiction.2 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  learn,  by  means  of 
inference  and  antecedent  probability,  what  the 
contents  were  of  the  "  outline  of  teaching  "  deliv 
ered  to  the  first  converts  on  the  day  of  their  bap 
tism.  Having  got  our  bearings,  so  to  say,  we  may 
now  find  a  shorter  and  surer  way  to  the  coveted 
goal.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  present  at  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism  in  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Some  ninety 

1  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27,  n.  66. 

2  The  tradition  of  the  Church  Catholic  concerning 
the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Symbol  is  crystallized 
in  the  words  which  served  as  a  preface  to  the  Tradi- 
tio  Symboli  in  the  early  Church  :  Suscipientes  evangelici 
Symboli   sacramentum,  A  DOMINO  INSPIRATUM,   AB  A- 
POSTOLIS  INSTITUTUM,  cujus  pauca  quidem  verba  sunt 
sed  magna  mysteria.    SANCTUS  ETENIM    SPIRITUS    QUI 

MAGISTRIS  ECCLESIAE  ISTA    DICTAVIT,  tali  eloquio  tdtique 

brevitate  salutiferam  condidit  fidem.  .  .  Intentis  ita- 
que  animis  symbolum  discite,  et  quod  vobis,  sicut  accep- 
imus,  tradimus,  non  alicui  materiae  quae  corrumpi 
potest,  sedpaginis  vestri  cordis,  ascribite.  This  preface, 
which  is  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  Katten- 
busch  dates  from  400  A.  D.,  or  even  further  back. 
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years  have  passed  since  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in  person 
to  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  and  has  there  sealed 
with  his  blood  the  faith  embodied  in  the  "  outline 
of  doctrine  "  originally  delivered.  Prisca  and 
Aquila,  Andronicus  and  Junias,  Urbanus  and 
Stachys,  Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa,  Philologus 
and  Julia, — these  and  the  other  saints  to  whom 
he  sent  greeting  from  far  Corinth,  have  also 
passed  away,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  have 
won,  even  as  he  did,  the  martyr's  crown.  But 
among  the  men  and  women  gathered  there  are  to 
be  found  descendants  of  these,  grandchildren, 
and  even  children,  who  bear  the  same  honored 
names,  and  hold  fast  the  same  "  Faith  once  de 
livered  to  the  saints."  There  may  even  be  in 
the  number  some  venerable  men  \vho  "  have 
fought  the  good  fight,"  and  have  ever  "  kept  the 
Faith  "  which  they  received  as  babes  in  baptism 
before  Tertius  wrote  down,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Apostle,  the  famous  Letter  to  the  Romans. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  there,  too,  some 
"  aged  Victorinus,  most  learned  and  skilled  in  the 
liberal  sciences,  who  had  read  and  weighed  and 
explained  so  many  works  of  the  philosophers," 
but  who  now  blushes  not  "  to  be  the  child  of  Thy 
Christ  and  the  new-born  babe  of  Thy  fountain, 
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submitting  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  humility,  and 
subduing  his  forehead  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Cross." l  When  the  hour  is  "  come  for  making 
the  profession  of  his  faith,"  he  makes  it  openly, 
"from  an  elevated  place,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
faithful,  in  a  set  form  of  words  learned  by  heart," 
for  so  "  at  Rome  they  who  are  about  to  approach 
Thy  grace  "  are  wont  to  deliver  it.2  "  It  was  the 
custom  in  Rome  from  old  time,"  writes  Rufinus, 
touching  the  same  point,  "for  those  who  were 
about  to  be  baptized  to  give  out  the  Symbol 
publicly,  that  is,  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful ; 
and  of  a  surety  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  would 
not  brook  to  hear  even  a  single  word  added  "  to 
it.3  And  Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  about  a  century 
later :  "  Now  in  Rome,  even  before  the  Meene 
Council  met,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  on 
ward the  Symbol  was  so  given  to  the 

faithful,"  4  i.  e.  word  for  word  as  it  was  first  de 
livered  to  the  Romans. 

The  "  set  form  of  words  learned  by  heart "  is 
thus  given  out  aloud — for  we  know  to  a  certainty 
how  it  ran :  CREDO  IN  DEUM  PATREM  OMNIPOTEN- 
TEM;  ET  IN  CHRISTUM  JESUM  FILIUM  EJUS  UNICUM 
DOMINIIM  NOSTRUM,  QUI  NATUS  EST  DE  SPIRITU 

1  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  chap.  8,  n.  3. 

2  Ib.  n.  5.  3  In  Symb.  Apost.  n.  3. 
4  Defens.  Ep.  S.  Leonis  Papae.  n.  1. 
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SANCTO  ET  MARIA  VIRGINE,  QUI  SUB  PONTIO  PILATO 
CRUCIFIXUS  EST  ET  SEPULTUS,  TERTIA  DIE  RESUR- 
REXIT  A  MORTUIS,  ASCENDIT  IN  COELOS,  SEDET  AD 
DEXTERAM  PATRIS,  UNDE  VENTURUS  EST  JUDICARE 
VIVOS  ET  MORTUOS  J  ET  IN  SPIRITUM  SANCTUM, 
SANCTAM  ECCLESIAM,  REMISSIONEM  PECCATORUM, 

CARNIS  RESURRECTIONEM.  The  assembled  Chris 
tians  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  Baptismal  Creed.  And  some  among  them, 
whose  youth  the  "  race  of  yore,"  Andronicus, 
Urbanus,  Rufus,  Philologus,  had  "danced  upon 
their  knee,"  recall  the  time  when  first  they 
learned  a  certain  "  outline  of  teaching  "  from  the 
lips  of  some  gray-haired  sire  or  patriarchal 
Roman  priest.  Nay,  for  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
about  eighty  years,  some  of  them  may  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  an  Augustine  at  a 
later  day  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
— Pauliim  iti  ore.  And  if  we  should  visit  Rome 
again  three  hundred  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Leo  the  Great,  we  should  find  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  still  "  kept  her  Symbol  invio 
late,"  as  St.  Ambrose  expresses  it,  without  the 
change  of  even  one  word.  With  much  stronger 
reason  must  she  have  kept  inviolate,  in  the 
hundred  years  going  before,  the  "outline  of 
teaching,"  or  "norm  of  doctrine,"  or  Rule  of 
Faith  which  had  been  committed  to  her  keeping 
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by  the  Apostles,  and  which  we  can  now  identify 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  ancient 
tradition  which  makes  the  Apostles  the  authors  of 
the  Symbol,  has  been  assailed  by  what  is  known 
to-day  as  Historical  Criticism.  At  first  men  were 
told  that  the  Symbol  was  unknown  to  the  Chris 
tian  Church  for  at  least  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ.1  Further  research,  however,  has  traced 
it  much  farther  back,  and  to-day  none  of  the 
critics  assigns  to  it  a  later  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.2  This  marks  a  consider 
able  advance  towards  the  Catholic  position,  where 
the  Symbol  rests  "on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner 
stone."  But  it  is  such  advance  as  a  hostile  army 
makes  on  a  beleaguered  fortress.  Nor  is  the  de 
fense  of  late  so  alert  and  fearless  as  formerly. 
Too  many,  indeed,  of  the  defenders,  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  captains  in  His  army,  wearied 
with  the  long  conflict  and  faint  at  heart,  have 
thrown  down  their  arms;  while  others,  not  a 
few,  have  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  garrison  still  holds  out,  strong  in  its 
trust  that  the  position  is  impregnable.  And  now 

1  Of .  Proudfit's    "Remarks,    etc.,   on  the    Apostle's 
Creed,"  p.  24 :  New  York,  1852. 

2  Cf.  Harnack,  The  Apostles'  Creed,  p.  70. 
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it  is  favored  by  the  fortune  of  war.  The  assail 
ants  have  come  too  far  forward  to  draw  back. 
They  have  burnt  their  bridges  behind  them,  and, 
because  of  their  advanced  position,  are  exposed 
in  the  open  to  the  fire  of  their  opponents.  The 
defenders  have  become  the  assailants,  and  His 
torical  Criticism  must  in  its  turn  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  assault. 

Figures  of  speech  aside,  two  questions  may  be 
put  to  the  critics  which  they  must  find  a  satis 
factory  answer  for,  or  be  fain  to  hold  their  peace 
forevermore.  In  the  first  place,  what  has  be 
come  of  the  "  outline  of  teaching  "  which  St.  Paul 
tells  us  was  delivered  to  the  Roman  neophytes 
on  the  day  of  their  baptism  ;  an  outline  of  teach 
ing  which  was  to  be  their  Rule  of  Faith  and 
touchstone  of  doctrine?  Has  it  perished?  If 
so,  what  of  the  Apostle's  injunction  to  "stand 
fast,  and  hold  the  traditions?"1  It  had  the 
authority  of  apostolic  institution ;  it  could  not  be 
set  aside,  nor  altered,  nor  added  to.  And  even 
granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  was 
set  aside,  or  altered,  or  added  to,  it  remains  for 

1  The  words  occur  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  but  as  Tertullian  aptly  says,  "of  what  con 
sequence  are  the  titles,  since  in  writing  to  one  Church 
the  Apostle  did  in  fact  write  to  all  ?  "— Adv.  Martionem. 
V.  17. 
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historical  criticism  to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  when, 
and  under  what  circumstances  this  was  done. 
We  know  that  after  the  fifth  century  some  words 
were  added  to  the  Old  Roman  Creed  in  Rome  it 
self.  But  they  only  served  to  unfold  its  mean 
ing,  to  meet  some  error,  or  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  its  being  misunderstood.  Not  one 
iota  was  added  to  the  twelve  articles  of  faith  it 
contained  from  the  first. 

In  the  second  place,  who,  if  not  the  Apostles, 
are  the  authors  of  the  Creed  that  has  been 
known,  time  out  of  mind,  as  the  Symbol  of  the 
Apostles  ?  If  it  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  how  did  this  fact  escape 
the  notice  of  every  writer,  sacred  and  profane,  in 
the  after  time  ?  And  whence  did  Tertullian,  and 
so  many  others,  get  the  idea  that  it  "  ran  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  even  before  the 
earliest  heresies  ?  "  Every  house  is  built  by  some 
one  (Heb.  3:4):  who,  then,  built  this  monumen 
tal  edifice  of  the  Christian  Faith,  which  has  so 
long  weathered  the  storm,  and  so  securely 
shelters  the  wayfarer  till  the  night  is  gone? 
After  centuries  of  search  for  the  source  of  the 
Symbol,  the  last  word  of  the  critics  is  a  confes 
sion  of  ignorance.  They  have  traced  the  Creed 
back,  step  by  step,  to  the  dim  borderland  of  the 
subapostolic  age,  but  not  a  trace  of  its  authors 
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have  they  found.  The  fabric  they  discern,  but 
not  the  hands  that  fashioned  it.  There,  in  the 
meantime,  it  stands,  this  monument  more  endur 
ing  than  bronze,  with  no  note  of  newness  upon 
it,  but  bearing  about  it  visible  tokens  of  Apos 
tolic  workmanship  for  all  that  have  eyes  to  see. 

II. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  expression  TVTTOS  SiSaxfa 
Rom.  6  :  17,  has  been  too  lightly  taken  to  be  a 
formulated  Confession  of  Faith.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  understood  to  mean  (1)  the  teach 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  and  (42)  a  rule  of  life  or  conduct, 
rather  than  of  faith. 

Now,  TVTro?  Sisals  cannot  properly  be  taken 
to  mean  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  general. 
Not  that  this  is  excluded.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
presupposed  as  leading  up  to  and  guaranteeing 
and  expounding  the  TVTTCK.  "How  then  shall 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  be 
lieved  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?"  Rom.  10:14.  But  the 
Gospel  is  a  SiSuxv,  not  a  TVTTOS  SiSa^?.  The  word 
TVTTOS  is  part  of  the  inspired  text,  and  must  not 
be  dropped  out  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  rendering.  It 
goes  with  St8ax»;s,  too,  and  cannot  primarily  be 
understood,  as  at  least  one  commentator  under- 
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stands  it,  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  person  who  believes  the  Gospel.  The 
TVTTOS  is  on  the  part  of  the  teaching,  not  of  the 
taught,  who  do  but  give  ear  to  and  believe  it 
(vTrrjKovvaTt).  Now,  while  teaching,  among  men 
who  have  all  their  faculties,  is  embodied  in  words, 
the  words  do  not  constitute  a  TVTTOS  unless  they 
take  a  set  and,  so  to  say,  stereotyped  form.  The 
word  TVTTOS  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing.  In 
Acts  23  :  26,  it  signifies  the  contents  of  a  short 
epistle ;  in  Rom.  6  : 17,  it  signifies  the  contents 
of  a  doctrine,  or  rather  of  a  doctrinal  formulary. 
And  r-ffv  8tSaX^v  of  Rom.  16 : 17,  may  be  identified 
with  this  TVTTOV  StSa^s,  Rom.  6  : 17,  in  view  of  the 
previous  allusion  to  the  latter,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  article,  and  more  especially  be 
cause  e/xaSere  of  the  text,  with  its  aorist  form  and 
its  specific  sense  of  "learning,"  not  hearing  or  be 
lieving  simply,  suggests  a  set  form  of  words  once 
for  all  learned  by  heart. 

Nor  can  ™TTOS  8t8aX^  be  taken  to  mean  a  rule 
of  conduct,  at  least  in  its  first  intention.  This 
appears  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  Epistle, 
which  may  justly  be  described  as  the  apotheosis 
of  Faith.  The  boasting  of  the  Jew  "  is  excluded. 
By  what  law  ?  of  works  ?  No,  but  by  the  law  of 
faith  "(Rom.  3:  27).  It  is  on  faith  that  the 
Apostle  lays  the  whole  stress,  while  he  shows 
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that  the  moral  law,  whether  in  the  case  of  the 
Gentile,  who  did  "  by  nature  the  things  of  the 
law  "  (Rom.  2 :  14),  or  of  the  Jew,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  is  barren  of  saving  power 
without  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  For  not  through 
the  law  was  the  promise  to  Abraham  or  to  his 
seed,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world,  but 
through  the  righteousness  of  faith  "  (Ib.  4 : 13). 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  "  pattern  of 
teaching  "  which  served  to  mould  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  first  Roman  converts  was  the  law 
and  norm  of  Faith.  And  this  law  of  faith  es 
tablished  the  law  of  conduct.  "  The  Christian 
Faith,"  observes  Theodore  Zahn,  "  brought  home 
to  men  by  the  word  preached,  impressed  on  their 
memory  when  catechumens  in  the  shortest  pos 
sible  form,  and  confessed  by  them  before  and  at 
their  baptism,  was  regarded  as  the  inflexible 
measure  by  which  the  baptized  should  order  their 
whole  life,  by  which  they  should  gauge  every 
thing  presented  to  them  under  the  Christian 
name." l  To  this  just  observation  we  need  only 
add  that  the  law  or  rule  of  faith,  with  its  forma 
tive  influence  upon  character,  "  ran,"  as  Tertullian 
testifies,  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel," 
that  is,  from  the  time  that  the  faith  began  to  be 
preached  and  catechumens  began  to  confess  it  at 

1  The  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  p.  42. 
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baptism  in  the  shortest  possible  form.  And,  in 
fact,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  essential  elements 
of  Christian  belief  could  be  compressed  into  a 
shorter  form  than  that  which  bodies  them  forth 
in  the  Old  Roman  or  Apostles'  Creed. 

Let  it  be  considered,  further,  that  the  Christian 
religion  has  no  law  of  conduct  other  than  the 
law  given  once  for  all  on  Mount  Sinai.  The 
Evangelical  Counsels  are  no  law,  for  they  do  not 
bind  the  conscience.  Our  Lord  came,  as  He 
Himself  declared,  not  to  make  void  the  law,  but 
to  fulfill  it.  And  He  bade  the  one  who  would 
enter  into  life  keep  the  commandments.  "  Do  we 
then  make  the  law  of  no  eif ect  through  faith  ?  " 
asks  St.  Paul.  And  his  answer  is :  "  God  for 
bid;  nay,  we  establish  the  law"  (Rom.  3:  31). 
We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  "  norm 
of  doctrine "  delivered  to  the  first  Roman  con 
verts  had  to  do  with  faith  primarily,  not  with 
conduct.  Indeed  the  word  employed  in  the  text, 
vTrrjKovrjare  (from  v?ro  and  CIKOV<O,  to  hear  with  sub- 
missiveness),  implies  this,  for  faith,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  cometh  by  hearing," 
and  men  must  first  "  believe  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness  "  and  "  confess  with  the  mouth 
unto  salvation"  before  they  can  take  a  single 
step  on  the  way  that  leads  to  life. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  Letter  to  the  Ro- 
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mans,  St.  Paul  declares  that  he  had  "received 
grace  and  apostleship  unto  the  obedience  [vTraxo^v 
from  vTraicovw]  of  faith  in  all  nations."  (Ib.  1:5). 
This,  then,  was  what  every  convert  was  called 
upon  to  yield  at  baptism — the  obedience  of  faith. 
It  was  the  special  mission  of  the  Apostles  to  im 
pose  the  law  of  faith  upon  an  unbelieving  world. 
And  the  special  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome 
was  the  opposition  of  the  human  intellect  to  the 
novel  and  incomprehensible  doctrine  they  taught 
— the  mystery  of  a  triune  God,  with  the  added 
mystery  of  a  God  born  of  a  woman  and  dying  on  a 
cross.  The  Jews  were  already  pledged  by  their 
religion  to  keep  the  commandments.  The  Gen 
tiles  showed  "  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  there 
unto,  and  their  thoughts  one  with  another  ac 
cusing  or  else  excusing  them"  (Ib.  2  :  15).  The 
law  which  was  given  to  the  first  converts,  then,  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  the  law  to  which  they 
yielded  obedience  on  the  day  of  their  baptism, 
the  law  under  which  they  became  Christians, 
was  the  law  of  faith.  And  as  no  law  ever  has 
been  delivered,  or  ever  can  be  delivered,  to  men 
save  in  a  set  form  of  words,  it  follows  that  the 
TVTTOS  8i8a^s  was  a  formulated  creed  or  rule  of 
faith,  "  one,  unchangeable,  irreformable,"  *  even 
1  Tertullian,  De  Virg.  Veland.  c.  1. 
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as  the  faith  is  one,  and  unchangeable,  and  irre- 
formable. 

"Already  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  mis 
sionary  journey,"  writes  Zahn,1  "  that  the  candi 
date  for  baptism,  was  accustomed  to  offer  a  confes 
sion  of  faith  when  he  received  baptism  was  borne 
witness  to  by  St.  Paul  himself — superfluously,  for 
it  is  self-evident.  He  reminds  Timothy  of  the 
beautiful  confession  he  once  made  before  the  as 
sembled  community  when  he  followed  the  call  to 
eternal  life  (Tim.  6:12).  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  confession  was  already  formulated ; 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  whether  that  formula  was 
already  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  we  can 
trace  back  with  comparative  certainty  to  the  times 
of  Justin  and  Marcion.  Perhaps  the  first  question 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  the  second 
in  the  negative."  If  the  ™TTOS  StSo,^?  delivered  to 
the  Romans,  some  of  whom  were  baptized  before 
Saul  of  Tarsus  became  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  16 :  7),  was  a  formula  of  faith — and 
it  is  open  to  any  one  who  thinks  it  wasn't  to  show 
what  else  it  could  have  been — we  are  justified  in 
answering  both  of  these  questions  in  the  affirma 
tive.  We  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
baptismal  faith  of  a  society  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  formulated  faith,  the  same  for  all 
1  Op.  Cit.,  p.  80. 
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members  of  the  society  from  its  foundation.  We 
are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  con 
fession  in  question,  with  its  setting  of  sound 
words,  was  an  Apostolic  ordinance,  sacrosanct, 
unchanging,  enduring,  even  as  the  faith  which  it 
enshrined.  We  are  justified  by  the  age-long 
tradition  of  the  society  itself,  which  has  ever  de 
clared  that  it  received  its  confession  of  faith  from 
its  founders.  We  are  justified  even  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  who,  though  hesitatingly,  negatives 
the  statement,  has  nothing  better  than  conjecture 
to  support  his  opinion  withal,  and  that,  if  we 
should  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  as 
sumption  on  which  the  opinion  is  based,  it  would 
not  bear  out  his  denial.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  original  Creed  differed  from  the  historic  Con 
fession  of  Faith  "  in  that  it  contained  '  of  David's 
race  '  or  *  of  David's  seed,'  which  is  wanting  in 
all  the  other  varying  forms  of  the  baptismal 
Creed  without  exception."  But  suppose  it  did 
contain  that  expression,  would  this  affect  its 
claim  to  be  considered  essentially  the  same? 
Surely  not.  For  the  truth  embodied  in  that  ex 
pression  finds  a  place  in  the  third  article  of  the 
historic  Creed — "born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Virgin  Mary."  Our  Lord  was  of  David's 
seed  on  condition  that  His  mother  was.  If  she 
was  not  of  the  seed  of  David,  neither  was  He, 
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seeing  that  He  was  born,  not  "  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man."  but "  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  True,  the  Scripture  does  not  say  in 
terms  that  Mary  was  of  David's  race,  but  this 
follows  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  from 
what  it  does  say.  Thus  St.  Augustine,  arguing 
against  Faustus  the  Manichean :  "  Since  one  and 
the  same  Evangelist  distinctly  affirms,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  mother  of  Christ  was  a 
virgin,  on  the  other  that  Christ  was  of  David's 
seed,  ....  what  is  there  left  us,  if  we  are  to 
credit  God's  gospel  rather  than  the  fables  of 
heretics,  but  to  say  that  Mary  was  not  alien  from 
the  House  of  David?"1* 

1  Contra  Faustum,  1.  23,  c.  8. 

*  There  is,  in  the  able  and  spirited  defense  of  the 
Virgin  Birth,  which  Zahn  puts  forward  in  a  later  chapter 
of  his  work  (pp.  117-145),  this  blemish,  that  he  acknowl 
edges  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  "through  Joseph, 
not  through  Mary,  of  whose  descent  the  Scriptures  say 
nothing,"  and  is  thus  compelled  to  make  Jesus  the  re 
puted  son  of  David,  as  He  was  of  Joseph.  But  this 
view  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Church, 
and  to  Scripture  as  well.  Enough  to  cite  a  passage 
from  Tertullian,  Adv.  Judceos,  c.  9:  "And  that  the 
virgin  of  whom  it  behooved  Christ  to  be  born  must  de 
rive  her  lineage  of  the  seed  of  David,  the  prophet 
Isaias  in  subsequent  passages  evidently  asserts.  '  And 
there  shall  spring,'  he  says,  '  a  rod  from  the  root  of 
jesse  '—which  rod  is  Mary—'  and  a  flower  shall  rise 
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I  have  assumed  that  the  faith  confessed  at 
baptism  by  the  first  Christians  was  the  historic 
faith  of  Christianity  in  the  triune  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  faith  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  faith  revealed  by  Christ, 
the  faith  preached  by  His  Apostles,  "  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints."  To  the 
preaching  of  this  faith  Christ's  own  baptism  in 
the  Jordan,  type  and  pattern  of  ours,  was  the 
fitting  prelude.  For  when  He  who  was  found 
there  in  fashion  as  a  man  came  up  from  the 
water,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  seen  to  come  down 
on  Him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  a  voice  out  of 
heaven  was  heard  to  say,  "  This  is  my  beloved 

from  his  root,  and  there  shall  rest  upon  Him  the  Spirit 
of  God,  etc.'  For  to  none  of  men  was  the  whole  aggre 
gation  of  spiritual  credentials  appropriate  except  to 
Christ,  paralleled  as  He  is  to  a  flower  by  reason  of 
glory  and  grace,  but  accounted  of  the  root  of  Jesse, 
whence  His  origin  is  to  be  derived,  to  wit,  through 
Mary.  For  He  was  of  the  native  soil  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  house  of  David,  as,  among  the  Romans,  Mary  is 
described  in  the  census,  of  whom  is  born  Christ."  It  is 
interesting  to  have  this  testimony  to  Mary's  Davidic  de 
scent  (which  seems  to  be  implied  with  sufficient  clear 
ness  in  her  having  gone  up,  with  Joseph,  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  enrolled,  seeing  that  "  every  one,"  as  St.  Luke  tells 
us,  had  to  be  enrolled  in  the  city  of  his  or  her  "  house  and 
lineage") — it  is  interesting,  I  say,  to  have  this  testimony 
to  the  fact  from  an  independent  and  authentic  source, 
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Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." — Matt.  3  : 16, 
17.  "  And  because  you  are  sons,"  said  Christ's 
Apostle  to  the  first  Christians,  "  God  has  sent 
the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father."— Gal.  4 :  6.  This  distinctive  and 
cardinal  tenet  of  Christianity  must  have  been 
woven  as  with  threads  of  gold  into  the  texture 
of  that  "  pattern  of  doctrine  "  on  which  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  agreed. 

"  The  Creed,"  observes  Zahn,  «  has  its  roots  in 
Christ's  command  to  baptize.  Against  the  au 
thenticity  of  that  command  no  historical  reasons 
worthy  of  consideration  have  been  brought  for 
ward."  The  command  was  "  to  teach  all  nations  " 

such  as  the  record  of  the  census  kept  in  the  Roman  ar 
chives.  Tertullian  may  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
(for  he  dwelt  some  time  in  Rome) ,  the  name  of  Mary,  and 
the  testimony  of  her  Davidic  descent,  traced  out  in  the 
original  census  record.  That  this  document  was  still  ex 
tant  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  is  attested  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Au 
gustine,  the  former  of  whom  explicitly,  and  the  latter 
implicitly,  appeal  to  it  in  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  regarding  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth.  The  Pope  who  instituted  the  festival  of 
the  Nativity  and  set  it  on  December  25,  possessed  in 
this  record  a  genuine  historical  warrant,  the  existence 
of  which  Mgr.  Duchesne,  with  all  his  learning  and  re 
search,  does  not  appear  to  have  as  much  as  suspected. 
But  this  by  the  way. 
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and  to  "  baptize  them  into  the  name  (eis 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  that  is  to  say,  into  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  rests  on  belief  in  the 
triune  God  as  its  foundation.  This  means  that 
no  one  was  to  be  baptized  unless  he  believed, 
and  made  profession  of  his  belief  before  bap 
tism,  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "  For  with  the  heart  we  believe  unto 
righteousness,  but  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation." — Rom.  10 : 10.  How  in 
deed  was  the  teacher  of  the  Gospel  to  know 
that  the  candidate  for  baptism  held  this  faith 
unless  he  made  open  profession  of  it?  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  as  certain  that  the 
formula,  "  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  " 
was  but  one  article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  re 
quired  of  every  candidate  for  baptism  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  True,  it  was  the  article  on 
which  the  catechist  laid  the  chief,  not  to  say  the 
whole,  stress  in  the  case  of  converts  from  Juda 
ism  ;  for  once  these  accepted  "  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  "  as  their  long-promised  Messiah, 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
other  points  contained  in  the  Apostolic  "  outline 
of  teaching."  But  that  this  article  stood  alone 
in  the  Apostolic  Creed  can  be  maintained  only  by 
those  who  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  Apostles 
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ignored  the  express  command  of  the  Master. 
Besides,  no  one  can  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God  without  believing  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  whose  Son  He  is,  and  "  no  one  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  except  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."—!  Cor.  12:3.  Inseparable  in  them- 
selves,  and  in  the  faith  of  every  Christian,  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  inseparable  also 
in  the  Christian  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  seeming  confessional  forms,  "  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  "  (1  Cor.  12  :  3),  «  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  " 
(1  John,  4:  15),  "  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Coll. 
1 :  4),  "  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(Rom.  10 : 9),  are  paralleled  by  the  seeming 
baptismal  forms,  "  into  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  " 
(Acts,  2:38;  10  :  48),  "  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus"  (Ib.  8:16;  19:5),  "into  Christ  Jesus" 
(Rom.  6 :  3),  and  simply  «  into  Christ  "  (Gal. 
3 : 27).  Now,  as  we  may  argue  from  the  varia 
tions  in  the  latter  set  of  forms  that  the  sacred 
writers  are  not  citing  them  as  the  Baptismal 
Formula  used  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  so  we 
may  argue  from  the  variations  in  the  correspond 
ing  set  of  apparent  confessional  forms  that  they 
are  not  cited  as  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  But  as  surely  as  there  was, 
in  the  Apostolic  Church,  a  Baptismal  Formula, 
one  and  the  same  everywhere,  and  as  surely  as 
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that  Formula  was  Trinitarian,  so  surely  was 
there  in  the  Apostolic  Church  a  Baptismal  Creed, 
one  and  the  same  everywhere,  and  so  surely  was 
it  a  Trinitarian  Creed.  To  say  that  all  were 
baptized,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  under  a 
Trinitarian  Formula,  into  faith  in  the  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  were  required 
to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Son  only,  is  to  say 
what  stands  neither  to  reason  nor  to  Scripture ; 
not  to  reason,  for  the  candidate's  own  confession 
was  the  only  warranty  of  his  faith  the  Church 
could  have ;  nor  to  Scripture,  since  "  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

There  is  a  passage  in  Acts  19  which  throws  a 
valuable  side-light  on  this  point.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  Apollo  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having 
passed  through  the  upper  country,  came  to  Ephe- 
sus,  and  there  found  certain  disciples.  And  he 
said  to  them,  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
when  ye  believed  [the  aorist  form,  7riorcv<raiTO= 
when,  believing,  you  were  baptized]  ?  And  they 
said  to  him,  Nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as  hear 
whether  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said, 
Into  what,  then,  were  you  baptized  ?  And  they 
said,  Into  John's  baptism."  The  Apostles  con 
firmed  adult  converts  immediately,  or  very  soon, 
after  baptism  (Cf.  loc.  cit,  vv.  5,  6  and  Acts  8  :  14- 
16).  St.  Paul's  first  query  has  reference  to  con- 
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firmation.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  these 
"  disciples  "  are  baptized.  On  this  point,  how 
ever,  they  soon  undeceive  him  with  their,  "  Nay, 
we  did  not  hear  whether  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost." 
His  next  query  is  significant.  It  has  flashed 
upon  him  that  theirs  could  not  have  been  the 
true  baptism,  and,  by  way  of  assuring  himself,  he 
asks  :  "  Into  what,  then,  were  ye  baptized  ?  "  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  What  kind  of  baptism 
could  yours  have  been,  when  there  was  not  so 
much  as  mention  in  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  "  The 
Apostle  thus  assumes  that  every  one  who  is  bap 
tized  into  Christ  Jesus  has  believed,  and  of  course 
with  his  mouth  confessed  belief,  not  only  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  when  these  same 
disciples  were  afterwards  baptized  "  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Ib.  v.  5),  they  both  be 
lieved  in  and  confessed  as  well  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  God  who  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  their 
hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father  ? 

Professor  McGiffert l  has  been  able  to  discover 
"  no  sign  that  the  triune  formula  was  ever  em 
ployed  in  the  apostolic  age  "  (p.  180).  Its  origin, 
later,  he  accounts  for  thus : 

1  The  Apostles'  Creed,  by  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert, 
New  York,  1902. 
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"  The  rise  of  such  a  formula  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  meant  only  their  acceptance  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  so  their  baptism  into  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  full  and  adequate 
profession  of  their  Christian  Faith.  But  when 
the  gospel  went  to  the  heathen  the  case  was  dif 
ferent.  Their  acceptance  of  Christianity  meant 
the  acceptance  of  the  one  God  of  the  Christians, 
a  God  commonly  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
And  hence  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  the 
custom  to  grow  up  of  having  the  new  convert 
declare  his  belief  in  the  Christian  God,  as  well  as 
in  Christ,  in  the  very  act  of  baptism.  The  men 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  natural 
enough  in  connection  with  baptism  both  on  Jew 
ish  and  Gentile  soil,  for  Christ's  baptism  was 
thought  of  from  the  beginning  as  a  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  whom  He  had  promised  to  be 
stow  upon  His  disciples  after  His  departure  (Cf. 
Matt.  iii.  1,  Mark,  i.  8,  Luke  iii.  16,  John  i.  26-33, 
Acts  i.  5,  xix.  1  seq. ;  and  compare  also  Acts 
viii.  15  seq. ;  ix.  17,  x.  44  seq.)." — pp.  183-4.) 

In  the  twenty-third  book  Against Faustus,  St. 
Augustine  cites  the  Manichean  teacher  as  saying : 

"On  one  occasion,  when  addressing  a  large 
audience  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  crowd,  Do 
you  believe  that  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary  ?  I  re 
plied,  Which  Jesus  do  you  mean  ?  for  in  the  He 
brew  it  is  the  name  of  several  persons.  One  was 
the  son  of  Nun,  the  follower  of  Moses  (Exod.  33  : 
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11) ;  another  was  the  son  of  Josedech  the  high- 
priest  (Agg.  1:1);  again,  another  is  spoken  of  as 
the  son  of  David  (Rom.  1  :  1-3) ;  and  another  is 
the  Son  of  God  (Mark  1 : 1)." 

On  the  part  of  Faustus,  this,  of  course,  was 
captious,   for   he   well   knew  which   Jesus   was 
meant.     But  it  may  serve  to  show  how  far  from 
adequate,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  would  have 
been  the  mere  profession  of  faith  at  baptism  in 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God.     Far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Judea,  among  the  Gentiles   in  almost  every 
land,  the  Apostles  made  converts  of  Jews,  who 
had  not  up  till  then  even  heard  whether  there 
was  a  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  whom  a  con 
fession  of  faith  in  such  terms  would  have  been 
wholly  inadequate.     Nor  is  it  true,  save   in   a 
qualified  sense,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians 
was  their  God,  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  a 
Trinity,  and  the  Jews  had  not  learned  so  to  con 
ceive  of  Jehovah.     Besides,  the  same  faith  was 
preached  from  the  first  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  with 
out  distinction.     «  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  by 
the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free."— Gal.  3  :  26-28.     As  for  the  theory  that  it 
was  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  custom 
grew  up  of  having  the  converts  from  heathenism 
declare  their  belief  in  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
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in  His  Son  Christ  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one 
who  has  read  the  New  Testament  carefully  could 
ever  have  seriously  put  it  forward.  Into  what, 
then,  to  adapt  the  pointed  query  put  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  men  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  was  a  Holy  Ghost, — Into  what,  then,  were 
the  first  Gentile  converts  baptized  ? 

As  confirming  the  Apostolic  use,  the  Rev.  A. 
E.  Burn  l  lays  stress,  and  rightly,  on  "an  un 
broken  traditional  use  of  the  Trinitarian  formula, 
witnessed  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and 
Tertullian."  On  the  general  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Creed,  however,  he  abandons  the 
ground  of  tradition.  Having  searched  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  Creed,  and  not  finding  them,  he  sums  up  the 
case  in  these  words : 

"  The  seed  of  a  garden  plant  contains  in  it  the 
promise  of  bud  and  flower,  but  it  is  only  through 
the  hidden  working  and  secret  chemistry  of  na 
ture  that  it  is  transformed.  To  look,  then,  for 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the 
New  Testament  is  like  looking  for  the  sprouting 
of  a  seed  while  we  keep  it  in  a  paper  packet."  2 

Here  we  have  the  theory  of  the  gradual  evolu 
tion  of  doctrine  clothed  in  a  very  attractive  garb. 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds,  p,  22.        2  Ib.  p.  32. 
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It  assumes  that  the  Creed  grew  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  or,  to  put  it  in  terms  of  Mr.  Burn's 
metaphor,  that  the  Apostles  caused  some  seeds  of 
doctrine  to  be  put  in  the  paper  packet  known  as 
the  New  Testament,  and  that,  after  they  had 
passed  away,  others  took  these  seeds  out  of  the 
packet,  planted  them,  and  presently,  to  their  great 
delight,  saw  them  sprout  into  the  twelve  articles 
of  the  Creed.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Creed 
did  not  grow  at  all:  it  was  made.  Doctrines 
grow,  along  definite  lines,  but  creeds  are  formu 
lated.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  doc 
trines  themselves,  in  other  words,  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  Creed,  exist  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  in  a  more  highly  developed  state  than  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  bud-and-flower  theory 
of  the  origin  of  that  time-honored  formulary  is — 
shall  we  say  ?  nipped  in  the  bud.  Here,  in  par 
allel  columns,  are  the  articles  of  the  Old  Roman 
Creed  and  certain  of  the  New  Testament  pas 
sages  which  embody  the  doctrine  of  these  arti 
cles  : 

CREED.  TESTAMENT  REFERENCES. 

1.  I  believe  in  God      To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father, 

the  Father  Al-  of  whom  are  all  things. — 1  Cor.  8  :  6. 

mighty  ;  The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

from  whom  all  paternity  is  named 

in  heaven  and  on  earth. — Eph.  3  : 14, 

15. 
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CREED.  TESTAMENT  REFERENCES. 

2.  and    in    Jesus      And  one  Lord    Jesus  Christ,  by 
Christ       His  whom   are  all   things. — 1    Cor.    8:6. 
only    Son    our  For  God  so  loved   the  world   as  to 
Lord,  give  His  only-begotten  Son  that  all 

who  believed  in  Him  should  not 
perish.  John  3  : 16. 

3.  who  was  born      Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  the 
of     the      Holy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
Ghost  and  the  shalt   call    his    name    Jesus.— Luke 
Virgin  Mary,       1  :  31.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 

upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee,  and 
therefore  the  Holy  One  that  shall  be 
born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.— Ib.  v.  35. 

4.  who  was  cruci-      For  I  have  delivered  unto  you  how 
fied       under  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accord- 
Pontius    Pilate  ing  to  the  Scriptures,  and   how   he 
and  buried,          was  buried.— 1  Cor.    15  : 3,   4.      The 

God  of  our  fathers  glorified  His  Son 
Jesus,  whom  you  indeed  delivered  up 
and  denied  before  the  face  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  Acts  3:13.  Cf .  also  Matt.  27  ; 
Mark  15 ;  Luke  23,  John  19. 

5.  rose  again  the      And  how  lie  rose  again  the  third 
third       day  day  according  to  the  Scriptures.— 
from         thel    Cor.    15:4.      Now     if   Christ    be 
dead,  preached  that  he  hath  been  raised 

from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?— Ib.  v.  12. 

6.  ascended     into      For  which   reason  he  saith :   As- 
heaven,  cending    on    high   he  led  captivity 

captive  ...  He  who  descended,  He 
it  is  who  ascended  above  all  the 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 
— Eph.  4  : 8-10.  Cf.  also  Acts  1,  and 
Eph,  1  :  20-23. 
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CREED.  TESTAMENT  REFERENCES. 

7.  sitteth   at    the      And  made  him  to  sit  at  his  right 
right    hand  of  hand  in  the  heavenly   places.  —  Eph. 
the  Father,          1  :  20.  Seek  the  things  that  are  above, 

where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.—  Coll.  3  :  1. 

8.  from  thence  He      And  he  charged  us  to  preach  unto 
shall    come  to  the  people,  to  testify  that  this  is  he 
judge  the    liv-  who  is  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
ing      and     the  judge  of  the   living   and  the  dead. 
dead;  Acts  8:  42.    Cf.  also    Acts  17:  31.     I 

charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
of  Christ  Jesus  who  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead.—  2  Tim.  4:1. 
Matt.  25  :  31  seq. 

9.  and  in  the  Holy      Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
Ghost,  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 

Holy  Ghost.—  Matt.  28  :  19.  God  has 
sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.—  Gal. 

4  :  6.     The  Spirit   of  truth  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
bear  witness  of  me.  —  John  15  :  26. 

10.  the  holy  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  I 
Church,              will  build  my  Church.—  Matt.  16  :  16. 

Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
Himself  up  for  it,  ...  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish.—  Eph. 

5  :  25-28.  C  f.  also  1  Cor.  12  :  12-31. 

11.  the  remission      Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they 
of  sins,  are  forgiven  unto  them.  —  John  20:23. 

The  Son  of  his  love,  in  whom  we  have 
our  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins.—  Coll.  1  :  13,  14. 

12.  the    resurrec-      The  hour  is  coming  in  which  all 
tion      of     the  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the 
flesh.  words  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall 

come  forth,  they  that    have    done 
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good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  judgment.—  John 
5  : 28,  29.  Since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  also  came  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.— 1  Cor.  15:21,  22.  Cf. 
also  vv.  23-57. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  embody  the  truths  set  forth  in 
the  Creed,  but  enough  to  have  cited  these.  Does 
it  not  begin  to  look  as  if  Mr.  Burn  had  mixed— 
not  his  metaphor — but  his  facts  ?  It  is  in  the 
Creed  that  the  seed-truths  are  wrapped  up ;  the 
bud,  and  blossom,  yea,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Apostolic  teaching  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament.  I  have  said,  in  a  measure,  for  we 
gather  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that  the 
full  exposition  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  was  given, 
not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  with  the  living  voice. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  case  of  Apostolic  doctrine  grow 
ing  slowly  into  a  post-apostolic  creed,  but  of  the 
unfolding  of  existing  creedal  truths,  and  the 
bringing  them  home  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Apostolic  Christians.  Devel 
opment  of  doctrine  there  was,  but  it  began  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  and  ran  on,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  Paraclete,  till  the  last  of  the  in 
spired  teachers  entered  into  his  rest.  Since  then 
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the  tree  of  divinety  revealed  truth,  planted  and 
nurtured  by  the  Apostles,  has  put  forth  no  new 
shoot,  though  it  ever  clothes  itself  anew  with 
foliage,  as  the  years  wear  on,  and  breaks  into 
blossom,  and  bears  fruit,  in  due  season.1 

That  the  New  Testament  exhibits  a  riper  de 
velopment  of  doctrine  than  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
a  glance  at  the  parallel  columns  will  show.  In 
the  first  article,  the  Father's  attribute  of  omnipo 
tence  is  revealed  as  in  exercise,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  "  of  whom  are  all  things."  The  equiva 
lent  of  this  expression,  namely,  "  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Apostle's 
Creed  till  after  the  fifth  century.  The  meaning 
of  the  second  article  is  more  explicitly  set  forth 
in  the  words,  "  by  whom  are  all  things,"  which 
make  Christ  co- creator  with  the  Father — the 
Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made  (John  1:3). 
The  doctrine  of  the  third  article  is  developed  by 
a  setting  forth  of  the  motive  of  Christ's  coming — 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,"  and  of  its  object — 

1  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  no  new 
truth  has  been  given  to  the  Church  by  revelation  since 
the  last  of  the  Apostles  died.  Men  have  since  then,  by 
the  help  especially  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  gained  a  fuller 
and  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  truths 
originally  delivered,  in  their  manifold  implications  and 
applications.  But  all  this  is  only  the  blossom  and  fruit 
of  Apostolic  doctrine. 
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"  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but    should   have   life    everlasting."     Well-nigh 
three  centuries  had  gone  by  before  this  idea  found 
its  way,  at  Nice,  into  the  Creed — "  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation."     The  words  "  crucified  " 
and  "  buried,"  of  the  fourth  article,  only  imply 
what  St.  Paul  expressly  affirms — "  died  for  our 
sins ; "  and  the  word  "  died  "  was  not  in  the  Creed 
till  after  the  fifth  century.1     As  for  the  circum 
stances  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial,  the  Evan 
gelists  set  them  before  us  in  detail.     The  doctrine 
of  the  fifth  article  furnishes  the  Apostle  with  an 
argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (1  Cor. 
15  :  12),  and  a  plea  for  perseverance  "in  newness 
of  life  "  (Rom.  6).     So  Christ's  ascension  (art.  6) 
is  shown  to  be  fraught  with  consolation  for  the 
believer,  in  that  He  "  led  captivity  captive,"  and 
His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  (art. 
7)  gives  the  keynote  of  a  sursum  corda  (Coll.  3  :  1J 
while  it  whispers  of  hope  and  courage  to  hearts 
that  faint.     For  "  Christ  entered  not  into  a  holy 
place  made  with  hands,  type  and  token  of  the 

1  It  is  not  in  the  English  version  of  the  Creed  to  this 
day,  for  "  dead  "  signifies,  not  the  act  of  dying,  but  the 
state  of  one  who  has  died.  It  is  on  the  act,  not  the 
state,  that  stress  should  be  laid,  for  it  was  by  the  act 
that  the  handwriting  of  the  decree  which  stood  against 
us  was  blotted  out. 
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true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  before 
the  face  of  God  for  us." — Heb.  9  :  24.  "  Seeing 
that  these  things  are  thus  all  to  be  dissolved,"  is 
St.  Peter's  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  eighth  article,  "  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
ye  to  be  in  holy  living  and  godliness." — 2  Pet.  3  : 
11.  For  the  rest,  the  second  coming,  as  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament,  wears  the  garb  of  history 
rather  than  of  prophecy,  so  vividly  is  it  portrayed. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  ninth  article,  is  repre 
sented  as  co-equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(Matt.  28 :  19),  and  as  proceeding  also  from  the 
Son ;  for  He  is  declared  to  be  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son  (Gal.  4 :  6).  On  the  other  hand,  New  Testa 
ment  converts  are  represented  as  not  merely  be 
lieving  in  Him  (which  they  needs  must  have 
done  before  receiving  Him),  but  as  experiencing 
in  themselves  and  witnessing  on  every  side  mani 
fold  miraculous  proofs  of  His  divine  power. 
"  Holy  Church,"  of  the  tenth  article,  is  but  the 
name  of  that  divine  organism  which  palpitates 
with  life  before  us  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  creedal  form  does  but  enclose 
the  mustard-seed,  which,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  is  grown  into  "  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  dwell  in  the  branches 
thereof."— Matt.  13  :  32.  The  eleventh  article 
tells  us  nothing  of  how  "  the  remission  of  sins  " 
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is  wrought,  or  how  gained.  In  the  New  Testa 
ment,  all  this  is  a  hundred  times  made  plain. 
Last  of  all,  Christ  Himself,  in  a  few  pregnant 
words,  clothes  the  teaching  of  the  twelfth  article 
for  us  in  a  raiment  of  light  (John  5  :  28,  29). 
And  never  since  St.  Paul's  own  day  has  there 
been  penned  so  lofty  and  luminous  an  exposition 
of  the  resurrection-doctrine  as  that  which  is  set 
before  us  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  theory  that  the  Creed,  with  its  simple 
statement  of  primal  truths,  is  related  to  New 
Testament  teaching  as  bud  and  flower  are  to  the 
seed,  is  preposterous,  in  the  first  and  strict  sense 
of  that  word.  The  "  outline  of  teaching  "  known 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  "  ran  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Gospel,  even  before  the  earliest 
heresies,"  is  what  it  purports  to  be — an  outline, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  older  than  the  New 
Testament,  which  unfolds  its  doctrines, — older, 
as  the  seed  is  older  than  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Wherefore  let  us  cease  to  speak  of  the 
principles  of  Christ,  and  press  on  to  perfection  ; 
not  laying  again  a  foundation  of  repentance  from 
dead  work*,  and  of  faith  toward  God,  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal 
judgment.— Heb.  6 : 1,  2. 
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AT  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  in  accordance 
with  a  then  long-standing  law  or  practice,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  kept 
with  scrupulous  care  from  the  uninitiated,  and 
delivered  only  to  those  who  had  entered  the 
One  Fold  of  Christ  by  the  door  of  Baptism. 
This  ancient  practice,  now  known  as  the  Dis 
cipline  of  the  Secret,  existed  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Furthermore,  according  to 
the  Fathers  who  witness  to  the  existence  of  it, 
both  in  East  and  West,  it  was  based  on  a  tradi 
tion  handed  down  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Thus,  St.  Basil  in  the  East,  testifies  that  certain 
"  dogmas  and  teachings  had  come  down,  trans 
mitted,"  he  says,  "  in  a  secret  manner  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostles."  l  And  in  the  West, 
the  author  of  the  Explanatio  Symboli  gives  as  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  the  Creed  in 
writing,  "  Because  such  is  the  tradition."  J  St. 

1  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27,  n.  66. 

8  Migne,  P.  L.  torn,  17,  col.  1160. 
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Augustine,  too,  traces  to  the  Apostles  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  his  day  regarding  the 
administration  of  baptism.  What  the  Church 
observed  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  that, 
he  tells  us,  the  Apostles  themselves  observed 
— "  as  we  know  from  the  tradition  which  has 
come  down  from  one  generation  to  another." l 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Church,  then,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  to  withhold  the  mys 
teries  from  the  uninitiated,  i.  e.  the  unbaptized. 
And  it  was  the  persuasion  of  the  Fathers  that 
this  practice  was  of  Apostolic  origin.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  our  own  day,  by  Mgr.  Batiffol  and 
others,  that  the  Fathers  were  mistaken  on  this 
latter  point.  True,  the  suggestion  is  not  put 
forward  in  this  blunt  fashion,  but  this  is  just 
what  it  amounts  to.  For  these  disciples  of  the 
modern  school  of  criticism  calmly  ignore  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  proceed  to  discuss 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  arcanum  in  conform 
ity  with  the  method  of  their  school.  The  appeal 
of  the  Fathers  is  to  oral  tradition,  universal  in  their 
time,  uninterrupted,  immemorial ;  the  appeal  of 
the  critics  is  to  documents,  and  to  documents  only. 
Now,  the  tradition  of  a  society,  such  as  the  Catho 
lic  Church,  regarding  the  origin  of  its  own  ordi- 

1  De  Fide  et  operibus,  c.  9  (Migne,  torn.  40,  col.  295-6). 
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nances  and  practices,  ought  not  thus  lightly,  I  had 
almost  said  contemptuously,  to  be  brushed  aside. 
A  society  which  sets  so  much  store  by  tradition,  as 
does  the  Catholic  Church,  which  professes  to  rest 
many  of  its  most  cherished  beliefs  and  practices  on 
tradition  only,  might  not  unreasonably  expect  from 
its  own  members  a  greater  regard  for  tradition. 
But  apart  altogether  from  the  special  claim  that 
tradition  has  upon  Catholics,  it  founds  in  itself  a 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  what  it  affirms  which 
yields  only  to  clear  and  positive  evidence.  That 
which  is  vouched  for  by  tradition  remains  in 
possession  until  the  contrary  is  proved  to  a  cer 
tainty. 

The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  rests  with 
those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
prevailed  in  the  Church  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  regarding  the  Apostolic  origin  of 
the  arcanum.  This  fact  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
their  apparent  failure  to  realize  it — for  they  seem 
to  assume  that  the  truth  of  the  tradition  has  to 
be  proved  by  the  one  who  affirms  it,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  they  who  have  to  disprove  it. 

Objection  has  been  made  against  the  early 
existence  of  the  rule  of  secrecy  on  two  grounds, 
one  negative,  the  other  positive.  The  positive 
ground  of  objection  is  the  freedom  with  which 
St.  Justin,  in  his  First  Apology,  speaks  of  the 
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mysteries  ;  the  negative  ground  is  the  lack,  as  it 
is  claimed,  of  documentary  evidence  of  the  prev 
alence  of  the  arcanum  in  the  first  centuries. 
This  latter  I  will  consider  first. 

It  may  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  two  things  which  greatly  tend  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  objection  made  on  the  score  of 
the  lack  of  documentary  proof.  The  first  is 
that,  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  outside  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  only  a  remnant  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  second  is  that,  while  Christianity  was  yet  in 
its  infancy  and  its  adherents  were  subjected  to 
fierce  persecution  everywhere,  it  would  have 
been  unwise  on  the  part  of  Christian  writers  to 
speak  openly  of  the  arcanum.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  served  but  to  intensify  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  with  which  the  Christians  were 
regarded. 

That  the  rule  of  secrecy  and  the  tradition  of 
its  Apostolic  origin  existed  in  the  third  century 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
writers.  "  And  we  are  also  ordered,"  writes  St. 
Cyprian,  "  to  keep  that  which  is  holy  within  our 
own  knowledge,  and  not  expose  it  to  be  trodden 
on  by  swine  and  dogs." l  In  the  East,  we  find 

1  Lib.  ad  Demetr.  n.  1. 
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Origen  declaring  that  "  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
after  they  were  imbued  with  the  grace  of  God, 
knew  far  better  than  Plato  what  things  were  to 
be  written  and  how,  and  what  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  people  without  writings ;  what 
things  were  to  be  spoken,  and  what  to  be  kept 
secret."  l  And  again :  "  But  that  there  should 
be,  besides  the  exoteric  doctrines,  some  things 
that  are  not  manifested  to  the  crowd,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity  alone,  but  is  common  to 
the  systems  of  philosophers,  among  whom  some 
discourses  were  exoteric,  and  some  also  eso 
teric  ....  Moreover,  all  the  mysteries  that  are 
celebrated  everywhere  throughout  Greece  and 
barbarous  countries,  although  held  in  secret, 
have  no  discredit  thrown  on  them,  so  that  it 
is  in  vain  that  [Celsus]  endeavors  to  calumniate 
the  secret  doctrines  of  Christianity,  seeing  that  he 
does  not  correctly  understand  its  nature." J  Ac 
cording  to  Origen,  then,  it  was  the  Apostles 
themselves,  after  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  established  the  rule  that  certain  things  were 
not  to  be  manifested  to  the  crowd.  Hence,  in 
replying  to  Celsus,  who  railed  against  the  Chris 
tian  religion  as  "  a  secret  system,"  he  simply 
admits  that  it  contains  esoteric  as  well  as  exo- 


Contra  Celsum,  1.  6,  n.  6.  8  Ib.  1.  1,  n.  7. 
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teric  doctrines,  and  does  but  deny  that  this  is  to 
be  counted  to  its  discredit,  since  it  is  common 
also  to  the  systems  of  philosophers. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian  enable 
us  to  trace  back  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret  to 
the  second  century.  By  birth  and  education 
both  of  these  writers  belong  to  the  second  cent 
ury,  though  both  lived  on  into  the  third.  In  the 
Stromata,  written  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
second  century,  Clement  refers  over  and  over 
again  to  the  discipline  of  secrecy,  and  refers  to  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  plain  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  of  recent  origin,  or  as  local  in  its 
character,  but  rather  as  coming  down  from  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles,  and  as  conterminous  with 
the  Church.  He  points  out  that  our  Lord  Ham- 
self  practised  reserve  in  dealing  with  the  mys 
teries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  He  made 
known  to  His  disciples,  but  spoke  in  parables  to 
those  that  were  without  (Matt.  13  :  11,  Mark, 
4:11);  and  he  implies  that  He  taught  His 
Apostles  to  do  likewise.  "  [The  Lord]  allowed 
us,"  he  says,  "  to  communicate  those  divine  mys 
teries  and  that  holy  light  to  those  who  are  able 
to  receive  them.  He  did  not  certainly  disclose 
to  the  many  what  did  not  belong  to  the  many ; 
but  to  the  few  to  whom  He  knew  that  they  be 
longed,  who  were  capable  of  receiving  and  being 
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moulded  according  to  them.  Now,  secret  things 
are  entrusted  to  speech,  not  to  writing,  as  is  the 
case  with  God.  And  if  any  one  say  that  it  is 
written,  '  There  is  nothing  secret  which  shall 
not  be  revealed,  nor  hidden  which  shall  not  be 
disclosed,'  let  him  also  hear  from  us  that  to  him 
who  hears  secretly  even  what  is  secret  shall  be 
manifested.  This  is  what  was  predicted  by  this 
oracle.  And  to  him  who  is  able  to  keep  secret 
what  is  delivered  to  him  that  which  is  veiled 
shall  be  disclosed  as  truth,  and  what  is  hidden  to 
the  many  shall  be  manifest  to  the  few."  l  Again 
(n.  12),  he  accounts  it  as  one  of  the  impediments 
in  the  way  of  his  writing  that,  "  it  is  requisite  to 
hide  in  a  mystery  the  wisdom  spoken,  which  the 
Son  of  God  taught,"  adding,  "  And  even  now  I 
fear,  as  it  is  said,  'to  cast  the  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they  tread  them  under  foot,  and  turn 
and  tear  us.'  "  He  declares  that  he  has  omitted 
some  things  of  set  purpose,  being  "afraid  to 
write  what "  he  was  "  on  his  guard  not  to  speak 
about,"  for  that  it  was  "  impossible  that  what  has 
been  written  should  not  escape,  even  though  re 
maining  unpublished  by  "  him  (Ib.  n.  1).  From 
these  passages — and  many  others  of  the  same 
tenor  might  be  cited — it  is  plain  that  Clement 

1  Strom.  1.  1,  o.  1. 
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felt  himself  as  much  bound  by  the  rule  of  secrecy 
as  did  the  Fathers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  that 
the  rule  in  question  was  part  of  the  unwrit 
ten  law  of  the  Church,  handed  down  from  the 
Apostles,  Christ  Himself  having  both  by  word 
and  example  inaugurated  and  sanctioned  the 
observance  of  it.  True,  the  rule  was  of  a  provi 
sional  character,  devised  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  a  time  when  Christians  lived  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  populations,  who  would  only  make  mock 
of  and  profane  the  mysteries  of  their  religion 
were  they  to  be  manifested  to  them.  In  allusion 
to  this,  Clement  likens  the  Stromata  to  "  an  um 
brageous  and  shaggy  hill,  planted  with  cypresses 
and  plane-trees,  with  laurel,  and  ivy,  and  apples, 
and  olives,  and  figs ;  the  planting  being  pur 
posely  a  mixture  of  fruit-bearing  and  fruitless 
trees,  since  the  composition  aims  at  concealment, 
on  account  of  those  that  have  the  daring  to  pilfer 
and  steal  the  ripe  fruits."  l  When,  in  process  of 
time,  the  pagans,  from  being  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  every  land,  passed  into  a  dwindling 
minority,  the  pilferers  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  Chris 
tian  doctrine  lost  their  daring,  and  the  need  of 
hedging  these  fruits  about  with  secrecy  ceased. 

1 1.  7,  n.  18. 
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Yet  the  discipline  of  secrecy  lived  on,  far  even 
into  the  sixth  century,  long  after  the  need  for  it 
had  passed  away.  Whence  we  may  gather  the 
veneration  with  which  the  Church  regarded  this 
remnant  of  Apostolic  jurisprudence. 

Tertullian,  the  contemporary  of  Clement,  wit 
nesses,  in  the  West,  to  the  existence  of  the  arca 
num.  In  Ad  Uxorem  he  discourses  on  the  dan 
gers  that  beset  the  faith  of  Christian  women 
who  marry  pagans,  and  the  hindrances  that  an 
unbelieving  husband  puts  in  his  wife's  way. 
«  Will  not  your  husband,"  he  says,  "  know  what 
it  is  which  you  secretly  taste  before  taking  any 
food  ?  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread,  will  he  not 
believe  it  to  be  that  bread  which  it  is  said  to 
be  ?  " i.  e.  bread  dipped  in  the  blood  of  an  in 
fant,  as  the  current  pagan  calumny  represented 
the  Eucharist  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
«  would  be  more  apposite  to  cite  this  as  dissua 
sive  of  *  mixed  marriages  '  than  as  evidence  of  a 
disciplina  arcani"  But  the  one  who  says  so 
confounds  the  general  scope  of  Tertullian's  ex 
hortation  with  the  special  plea  that  he  puts  for 
ward  to  give  it  force.  Tertullian  aims  at  dis 
suading  mixed  marriages.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  he  urges  is  the  great  difficulty  the  Christian 
wife  will  have  in  concealing  from  her  pagan  hus 
band  the  distinctive  practices  of  her  religion. 
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The  context  shows  that  he  holds  her  to  be  bound 
on  pain  of  sin  to  conceal  them.  For,  to  the  ob 
jection  that  he  puts  to  himself,  "  But  some  hus 
band  does  endure  our  practices,  and  not  annoy 
us,"  he  replies,  "  Here,  therefore,  there  is  sin,  in 
that  Gentiles  know  our  practices  ;  in  that  we  are 
subject  to  the  privity  of  the  unjust."  l  Tertul- 
lian,  a  rigorist  by  inclination  and  training,  might 
be  thought  a  rigorist  also  in  his  application  of 
the  rule  of  secrecy.  But  this  in  no  wise  weakens 
the  force  of  his  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
rule.  "  Your  pearls,"  he  says,  "  are  the  distinct 
ive  marks  of  even  your  daily  life.  The  more 
care  you  take  to  conceal  them,  the  more  liable  to 
suspicion  will  you  make  them,  and  the  more  ex 
posed  to  the  grasp  of  Gentile  curiosity.  Shall 
you  escape  notice  when  you  sign  your  bed  [with 
the  sign  of  the  cross].  .  .  .  ,  when  even  by 
night  you  rise  to  pray?  And  will  you  not  be 
thought  to  be  engaged  in  some  work  of  magic  ?  " 
Why  should  the  wife  be  at  pains  to  conceal  these 
practices  from  her  pagan  husband  if  she  were 
under  no  obligation  to  do  so  ?  Would  such  an 
argument  as  this  of  Tertullian's  be  deemed  to 
day  dissuasive  of  mixed  marriages  ?  And  if  not, 
why  not?  Plainly  because  to-day  we  are  not 

'  Ib.  1.  2,  n.  5. 
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enjoined  to  conceal  from  outsiders  any  of  our  re 
ligious  practices.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  the  wife  that  Tertullian  is  addressing 
to  make  it  clear  to  her  husband  that  there  was 
no  taint  of  magic  in  Christian  prayer  or  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  But  she  could  not  have  done  so 
without  trenching  on  forbidden  ground,  and  dis 
closing  to  a  pagan  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  It  was  not  the  fact  of  her  being  a  Chris 
tian  that  she  had  to  conceal — this  her  husband  is 
supposed  to  know,  but  the  fact  that  there  were 
certain  rites  and  practices  of  their  religion  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  make  known 
to  outsiders. 

In  his  Apologeticus  and  again  in  his  Ad  Na- 
tiones,  Tertullian  furnishes  fresh  proof  of  the  exis 
tence  of  this  rule  of  secrecy.  In  the  former  work 
he  points  out  that  it  is  "  a  universal  custom  in  re 
ligious  initiations  to  keep  the  profane  aloof,  and  to 
beware  of  witnesses  "  (vs.  7),  and  concludes,  there 
fore,  that  pagans  had  nothing  better  than  mere 
rumor  to  bear  out  their  charge  of  hideous  crimes 
against  the  Christians  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  lie  follows  the  same 
line  of  defense  in  Ad  Nationes,  and  is  more  ex 
plicit.  How  could  pagans  know,  he  asks,  what 
occurred  in  th?  celebration  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  ?  "  For  it  could  not  have  been  made 
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known  by  the  Christians  themselves,  I  take  it, 
since  by  the  very  constitution  and  law  of  all 
mysteries  the  obligation  of  secrecy  is  imposed. . . . 
Since,  therefore,  the  Christians  are  not  their  own 
betrayers,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  strangers. 
Now  I  ask,  how  could  strangers  obtain  knowl 
edge  of  us,  when  even  true  and  lawful  mysteries 
exclude  every  stranger  from  witnessing  them, 
unless  illicit  ones  are  less  exclusive"  (chap.  7), 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Tertullian  is  here 
arguing  on  the  premises  of  his  adversaries,  and 
that  he  does  but  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  Christians  withhold  their  mysteries  from  the 
profane.  But  this  is  to  read  a  meaning  into  the 
passage  that  it  does  by  no  means  bear.  Accord 
ing  to  this  interpretation,  when  the  great  apologist 
declares  that  "  by  the  very  constitution  and  law 
of  all  mysteries  the  obligation  of  secrecy  is  im 
posed,"  he  means  pagan  mysteries  only.  But 
what  he  says  is  "  all  mysteries."  By  what  canon 
of  interpretation  can  a  writer  be  made  to  mean 
other  than  that  which  he  says  ?  Besides,  Tertul- 
lian's  argument  stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  he  lays  down  regarding  "  all 
mysteries."  His  adversaries  charge  the  Christians 
with  the  commission  of  monstrous  crimes  in  their 
secret  assemblies.  He  undertakes  to  show  that 
this  trumped-up  charge  rests  on  nothing  better 
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than  rumor  and  suspicion.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  he  argues,  it  cannot  rest  on  real  knowl 
edge  of  the  facts.  His  reasoning  here  takes  the 
form  of  a  dilemma.  Such  knowledge  must  have 
been  procured  either  from  the  Christians  them 
selves  or  from  others.  But  not  from  the  Chris 
tians  themselves,  for  this  is  barred  "  by  the  very 
constitution  and  law  of  all  mysteries"  ;  nor  from 
others,  for  "  even  true  and  lawful  mysteries  ex 
clude  every  stranger  from  witnessing  them " ; 
much  more,  therefore,  "  illicit  ones."  The  "  true 
and  lawful  mysteries  "  are  the  pagan,  which  he 
calls  "  true  "  in  the  sense  of  his  adversaries,  and 
"  lawful "  because  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
Empire.  The  "  illicit  ones  "  are  the  Christian, 
which  were  proscribed  by  successive  edicts  of  the 
Emperors.  Now,  suppose  it  is  not  true  that  the 
obligation  of  secrecy  was  imposed  in  the  case 
of  the  Christian  mysteries.  What  follows  ?  It 
follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  Tertullian  affirms, 
at  least  by  necessary  implication,  what  he  knows 
to  be  false.  It  follows,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  first  member  of  his  dilemma  falls  to  the 
ground.  For,  if  the  Christians  were  at  liberty  to 
reveal  the  mysteries,  the  only  question  remaining 
would  be  one  of  fact,  which  his  adversaries  could 
determine  quite  as  well  as  Tertullian.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  "  law  and  constitution," 
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for  one  proved  fact  would  be  worth  a  whole 
volume  of  alleged  "law."  But  Tertullis-n  has 
supreme  confidence  in  the  cogency  of  his  dilemma 
because  it  rests  on  a  fact  known  to  him,  viz., 
that  any  Christian  would  die  rather  than  reveal 
the  mysteries,  as  well  as  on  a  principle  which  his 
adversaries  admit  as  readily  as  himself — that  "  by 
the  very  constitution  and  law  of  all  mysteries  the 
obligation  of  secrecy  is  imposed."  And  his 
forensic  triumph  is  complete,  for  he  has  made  it 
plain  that  the  Christians  are  persecuted  to  the 
death  on  mere  suspicion  of  crimes  which  they  in 
dignantly  disown,  and  which  neither  have  been 
nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  have  been 
proved  against  them. 

I  have  said  "  forensic  triumph "  advisedly ; 
it  was  nothing  more.  The  odious  suspicion  still 
remained.  It  was  fastened  on  the  Christians  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  secrecy  to  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves.  This  appears  from  Tertul- 
lian's  own  account  of  the  matter.  But  we  have 
an  explicit  declaration  of  it  in  the  Octavius  of 
Minucius  Felix,  a  work  written  probably  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century,  certainly  before 
the  middle  of  the  third.  Csecilius,  the  heathen 
disputant,  there  describes  the  Christians  as  "a 
herd  of  a  profane  conspiracy,  which  is  leagued  to 
gether  by  nightly  meetings,  and  solemn  fasts,  and 
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inhuman  meats — not  by  any  sacred  rite,  but  by 
that  which  requires  expiation — a  people  skulking 
and  shunning  the  light,  silent  in  public,  but 
garrulous  in  corners."  l  "  They  know  one 
another  by  secrets  marks  and  insignia,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "and  they  love  one  another  almost 
before  they  know  one  another.  Everywhere  also 
there  is  mingled  among  them  a  certain  religion 
of  lust,  and  they  call  one  another  promiscuously 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  even  a  not  unusual  de 
bauchery  may  by  the  intervention  of  that  sacred 
name  become  incestuous:  it  is  thus  that  their 
vain  and  senseless  superstition  glories  in  crimes. 
Nor,  concerning  these  matters,  would  intelligent 
report  speak  of  things  so  great  and  abominable, 
and  requiring  to  be  prefaced  by  an  apology,  un 
less  truth  were  at  the  bottom  of  it."  He  then 
mentions  an  unspeakable  practice  attributed  to 
the  Christians  by  common  report,  and  adds,  most 
significantly  :  « I  know  not  whether  these  things 
are  false ;  CERTAINLY  SUSPICION  ATTACHES  TO 

SECRET    AND    NOCTURNAL    RITES."  !       Again,  ill  the 

next  chapter  he  insists  on  this  point,  saying : 
"For  why  do  [Christians]  endeavor  with  such 
pains  to  conceal  and  to  cloak  whatever  they  wor 
ship,  since  honorable  things  always  rejoice  in 

1  Chap.  8.  «  Chap.  9. 
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publicity,  while  crimes  are  kept  secret  ?  Why 
have  they  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  acknowledged 
images  ?  Why  do  they  never  speak  openly,  never 
congregate  freely,  unless  for  the  reason  that  what 
they  worship  and  conceal  is  either  worthy  of 
punishment,  or  something  to  be  ashamed  of  ? " 
Csecilius  is  represented  as  an  honorable  pagan, 
not  at  all  swayed  by  vulgar  hate  of  Christianity, 
and  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  men  in  in 
telligence  and  learning.  Yet  this  is  the  concep 
tion  that  he  has  formed  of  Christians  and  of  their 
religion  from  such  information  about  them  as  he 
has  been  enabled  to  glean.  It  is  true  that  it 
differs  in  no  wise  from  the  conception  currently 
entertained  by  the  uneducated  crowd.  But  it 
plainly  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
was  shared  also  by  pagans  of  culture  and  breadth 
of  mind.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  calumnious  character  of  the  foul  charges  under 
which  the  Christians  had  lain  so  long.  Octavius 
had  but  to  invite  his  pagan  friend  to  come  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  and  see  for 
himself.  Surely  this  would  have  been  the  most 
effective  way,  indeed  the  only  way  that  could  be 
absolutely  effective,  to  clear  away  the  foul  sus 
picion  that  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the  pagan. 
Instead  of  taking  this  way,  however,  Octavius 
enters  upon  a  learned  argument  to  convince  his 
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friend  that  the  suspicion  is  groundless,  that  the 
charges  are  false  and  absurd.  He  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  these  charges  were  never  proved, 
nor  even  inquired  into.  "  Believe  us  ourselves 
when  penitent,"  he  says,  "  for  we  also  were  the 
same  as  you,  and  formerly,  while  yet  blind  and 
obtuse,  thought  the  same  things  as  you,  to  wit, 
that  the  Christians  worshipped  monsters,  de 
voured  infants,  mingled  in  incestuous  banquets. 
And  we  did  not  perceive  that  such  fables  as  these 
were  always  set  afloat  by  newsmongers,  and 
were  never  either  inquired  into  or  proved,  and 
that  in  so  long  a  time  no  one  had  appeared  to 
betray  the  deeds  of  the  Christians,  and  to  obtain 
not  only  pardon  for  his  own  share  in  their  crimes 
but  favor  for  the  discovery  of  them."  l  The 
pointed  question  of  Csecilius,  "  Why  do  the 
Christians  take  such  pains  to  conceal  and  cloak 
whatever  they  worship,  since  honorable  things 
always  rejoice  in  publicity  ?  "  he  evades  rather 
than  answers,  and  practises  what  Newman  calls 
"economy,"  even  to  the  extent  of  implying  a 
denial  that  the  Christians  had  altars,2  though 
the  more  outspoken  Tertullian  witnesses  to  the 
existence  of  the  Ara  Dei  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  seems  plain  that  Octavius  has  a  consciousness 

lglb.  Chap.  28.  2  Chap.  32. 
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of  the  arcanum,  and  is  embarrassed  thereby.  It 
must  be  recollected,"  says  Newman,  "  that  there 
was  a  disciplina  arcani  in  the  first  centuries,"  and 
that  "  it  was  exercised,  as  far  as  might  be,  as  re 
gards  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Eucharist." l 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Christians  wor 
shipped  in  secret,  not  because  of  any  rule  of 
secrecy,  but  simply  because  of  the  prevalent  per 
secutions.  But  they  did  enjoy  intervals  of  re 
spite  from  persecution,  yet  at  no  time  were  their 
places  of  worship  open  to  unbelievers.  Nay,  for 
hundreds  of  years  after  persecution  ceased  the 
uninitiated  continued  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  Christian  mysteries.  If  persecution  had  been 
the  sole  motive  cause  of  secrecy,  the  secrecy 
should  have  ended  with  the  cause  that  gave  it 
being.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  truer  to  say 
that  the  Christians  suffered  persecution  because 
of  "the  pains  they  took  to  conceal  and  cloak 
what  they  worshipped,"  than  that  they  took  such 
pains  because  they  were  persecuted.  "An  or 
dinance  of  Trajan  against  secret  associations," 
writes  Bishop  Spalding,"  legally  justified  the 
governors,  under  all  the  pagan  emperors,  in 
persecuting  the  Christians  wherever  avarice,  or 
hatred,  or  policy  prompted  them  to  such  meas- 

1  St  Athanasius,  vol.  2,  p.  208. 
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ures."  l  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  a  Better  to 
Trajan,  speaks  of  this  ordinance  as  "  my  edict,  by 
which,  according  to  your  instructions,  I  pro 
scribed  secret  brotherhoods — hetaerias"  " In 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  judge,  [the  Christians]  were 
members  of  an  extensive  secret  society  (T.  33,  3, 
N.),  and  dreaded  as  communists,  or  nihilists."  : 
ilow  great  the  dread  of  the  central  government 
at  Rome  was  on  this  score  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  Trajan  refused  Pliny's  application 
for  permission  to  organize  a  brotherhood  of 
carpenters  in  Nicomedia,  where  their  services 
were  sorely  needed  because  of  a  great  fire  that 
had  laid  in  ashes  the  homes  of  many  of  the  in 
habitants.  Pliny,  in  his  petition,  states  that  the 
club  will  consist  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  assures  the  Emperor  that  he  will 
himself  see  to  it  that  none  but  a  carpenter  shall 
be  admitted,  and  that  the  privilege  granted  shall 
not  be  abused ;  "  nor  will  it  be  difficult,"  he  adds, 
"  to  look  after  so  few."  But  Trajan  will  not 
hear  of  it.  "  Whatever  name,"  he  replies,  "  we 
shall  give  to  those  who  shall  have  been  banded 
together,  and  for  whatever  purpose  .  .  .  secret 
associations  will  shortly  be  formed." ;  The 

1  History  of  the  Church  of  God,  p.  263. 
8  Pliny's  Letters,  by  Geo.  O.  Holbrooke,  M.  A.,  p.  184. 
8  Ib.  p.  106. 
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Emperor  thus  fears  that  even  the  formation  of  a 
club  of  carpenters  would  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  evading  the  provisions  of  the  edict,  and  for 
enabling  the  professors  of  the  new  religion,  who 
were  suspected  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  State,  to  carry  out  their  purpose  under  the 
aegis  of  the  law. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  at  this  earty  period,  the 
Christians  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  members 
of  an  extensive  confederacy,  having  numberless 
ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  secrecy  which  shrouded  their  assemblies 
made  them  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
State.  It  was,  in  fact,  under  the  law  forbidding 
secret  associations  that  Pliny  proceeded  against 
them.  The  same  secrecy,  too,  gave  color  to  the 
suspicion,  so  widely  and  so  long  entertained,  that, 
as  the  heathen  disputant  in  the  Octamus  ex 
presses  it,  there  "  must  be  something  at  the  bot 
tom  "  of  the  horrible  reports  that  were  current 
about  them.  The  very  name  of  Christian  became 
associated  in  the  pagan  mind  with  unnatural 
crimes — flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini.1  Now,  can 
we  believe,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  the  Chris 
tians  would  still  continue  to  worship  in  secret,  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  by  so  doing  they  were  confirming 
1  C.Plinius  Trajano  Imperatori,  xcvi  [xcvii]. 
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more  and  more  the  sinister  opinion  formed  of 
them  by  their  pagan  neighbors,  unless  they  were 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  vital  principle  at 
stake  ?  Why  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
a  weapon  that  was  used  to  slay  themseves  under 
a  form  of  law  ?  Why  dwell  under  a  dark  cloud  of 
suspicion  and  distrust,  as  being  a  gens  lucifuga — 
"  a  people  skulking  and  shunning  the  light,"  if 
they  were  really  free  to  reveal  to  pagans  the  mys 
teries  of  their  religion,  and  let  public  curiosity  sate 
its  gaze  at  their  weekly  assemblies  ? !  The  con 
clusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  forced  upon  us  that 
the  Discipline  of  the  Secret  was  at  this  time  in 
full  operation,  and  that  to  the  Christians  under 
Trajan,  as  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  nearly  a 
century  later,  it  was  "  a  matter  of  religion  not  to 
cast  the  pearls  before  swine."  :  This  conclusion 
tallies  well  with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  St. 
Alexander  I.,  who  is  believed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Trajan.3  It  is  there  stated 
that  Count  Aurelianus,  wishful  to  learn  why 
Christians  chose  to  die  rather  than  deny  their 
Master,  required  Alexander  to  "reveal  the 
mysteries  of  [his]  sect."  The  intrepid  Pontiff 

1  "  And  on  the  day  called  Sunday  all  [Christians]  who 
live  in  cities  or  in  the  country  gather  together  to  one 
place."— First  Apology  of  St.  Justin,  c.  67. 

5  Strom.  1.  1,  c.  12.  8  See  Appendix  L 
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made  answer :  "  What  you  ask  for  is  holy,  and 
we  are  not  permitted  by  Christ  to  give  that  which 
is  holy  unto  dogs."  Pliny  made  the  same  demand 
of  two  Christian  handmaids,  as  he  relates  himself 
in  his  letter  to  Trajan.  He  sought  to  force  from 
them  by  torture  the  truth  of  what  passed  at  the 
secret  reunions  of  the  Christians — quid  esset  veri 
etper  tormenta  quaerere.  «  I  found  nothing,"  he 
says,  "  other  than  a  wicked  and  excessive  super 
stition."  No  doubt  it  shocked  the  feelings  of  this 
cultured  Pagan  to  find  that  people  could  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Man  who  had  died  on  a 
cross  between  two  malefactors.1  And  it  was 
quite  natural  for  him  to  think  that  "  the  plague 
of  this  superstition,"  which  had  «  spread  not  only 
in  the  cities  and  towns  but  also  throughout  ths 

country,  could  be  stopped  and  rooted  out " cor- 

rigi  is  the  term  he  uses,  which  implies  that  the 
"  superstition  "  in  question  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
offspring  of  a  gross  ignorance,  and  must  yield  to 
rational  treatment  in  the  event.  Educate  the 
Christians  and  they  will  cease  to  believe  such 
nonsense,  seems  to  have  been  his  thought. 

1  "  For  they  proclaim  our  madness  to  consist  in  this, 
that  we  give  to  a  crucified  man  a  place  second  to 
the  unchangeable  and  eternal  God,  Creator  of  all ;  for 
they  do  not  discern  the  mystery  that  is  herein/' — St. 
Justin,  Apol.  I,  n.  13. 
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But  Pliny's  hope  that  the  Christians  could  be 
reclaimed  from  the  practice  of  what  he  regarded 
as  "excessive  superstition,"  proved  vain.  In 
spite  of  calumny,  in  spite  of  persecution,  the 
Christian  Religion  continued  to  spread  every 
where,  and  to  win  recruits  from  all  ranks  of 
pagan  society.  Even  the  noble  and  the  learned 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  One  of  the 
most  notable  converts  of  this  early  time  was 
Justin  the  Philosopher.  Knowing  how  effec 
tually  the  secrecy  observed  by  the  Christians 
played  into  the  hands  of  their  calumniators  and 
persecutors,  he  determined,  not,  we  may  suppose, 
without  consultation  with  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  bold  course  of  setting  forth, 
in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
and  Senate,  tho  truth  regarding  the  Christian 
mysteries  so  far  as  might  be  needful  to  meet  the 
current  calumnies.  He  was  singularly  fitted  for 
the  task.  The  esteem  which  his  great  learning 
and  known  probity  had  won  him  gave  ground  for 
the  hope  that  he  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  Em 
peror,  with  whom  he  adroitly  associates,  in  his 
appeal, «  his  son  Verissimus  the  philosopher,  and  . . 
Lucius  the  philosopher,  the  natural  son  of  Caesar, 
and  the  adopted  son  of  [Antoninus]  Pius,  a  lover 
of  learning."  *  A  frank,  straightforward,  and  as 

!Apol.  1,  n.  1. 
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he  terms  it  himself,  u  unexceptionable  account  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  "  of  the  Christians,  from 
such  a  man  as  Justin,  would  go  far  toward  dis 
sipating  the  suspicions  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  his  advisers  regarded  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Even  if  the  Christian  beliefs  and  practices  which 
he  described  for  them  should  "  seem  nonsensical," 
as  he  felt  they  were  likely  to  do,  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  found  innocuous,  and  his  plea  would 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  what  was  just  and  rea 
sonable — "  despise  them  as  nonsense,  and  do  not 
decree  death  against  those  who  have  done  no 
wrong,  as  you  would  against  enemies." l  Nor 
was  Justin's  petition  unheeded.  "In  the  fif 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  Antoninus  Pius  renewed 
the  rescript  of  Hadrian  in  favor  of  the  Christians, 
and  gave  to  the  Church  greater  tranquillity  than 
she  had  enjoyed  for  fifty  years." 2 

It  is  this  action  of  St.  Justin's  that  is  taken  as 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret 
was  unknown  in  the  early  Church.  Rightly  con 
sidered,  however,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
rather  tends  to  prove  the  very  opposite.  In  the 
first  place,  Justin  discloses  only  those  mysteries 
that  were  associated  in  the  pagan  mind  with  the 
practice  of  abominable  crimes,  viz.,  baptism,  the 

1  Ib.  n.  68. 

2  Spalding's  History  of  the  Church  of  God,  p.  264. 
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initiatory  rite,  and  the  Eucharist.  This  indicates 
the  motive  of  the  disclosure — surely  a  grave 
enough  motive  to  warrant  it,  else  were  "  the  law  " 
unto  destruction,  and  not  unto  edification.  Again 
Justin's  "  petition  "  (it  is  the  word  he  uses  him 
self)  to  the  Emperor  and  Senate  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  privileged  communication. 
It  was  not  meant  for  the  general  public.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  "  casting  the  pearls  before  swine," 
but  submitting  them  for  inspection  to  men  of 
honor  and  good  sense,  who  might  be  trusted,  if 
not  to  appreciate  them,  at  least  to  discern  that 
they  were  not  what  they  were  thought  to  be  by 
the  common  herd.  And  it  is  not  a  little  signifi 
cant  that  in  his  Second  Apology,  which  he  ad 
dressed  to  the  Senate,  and  which  contains  no  rev 
elation  of  the  mysteries,  Justin  prays  them  "  to 
publish  [his]  little  book,  appending  what  [they] 
think  right,  that  our  opinions  may  be  known  to 
others ;  "  *  whereas,  in  his  First  Apology,  which  is 
addressed  more  immediately  to  the  Emperor  and 
his  sons,  he  makes  no  such  request. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Justin  had  to  enter  into 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  administra 
tion  of  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  the  best  proof  of  the  jealous  care  with 

1  Ib.  n.  14. 
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which  these  mysteries  were  screened  from  the 
public  gaze.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  had  fixed  his  see 
in  Rome.  In  the  meantime  Christianity  had 
taken  deep  root,  and  had  spread  rapidly.  Its  ad 
herents  were  counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
They  belonged  to  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  were  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life.  Even 
within  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  the  God  of  the 
Christians  was  worshipped.  And  yet  so  little 
was  known  about  the  Christian  Mysteries  that 
Justin  in  this  Apology  has  to  cite  for  the  Emperor 
a  petition  of  an  extraordinary  character  presented 
a  short  time  before  then  by  a  Christian  youth  to 
Felix  the  governor  in  Alexandria,  "  that  you  may 
understand,"  he  says,  "that  promiscuous  inter 
course  is  not  one  of  our  mysteries." 1  These  mys 
teries  were  celebrated  day  after  day,  or  at  least 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
palace  of  the  Csesars,  and  had  been  celebrated  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  yet  no  pagan  in  all 
Rome  could  be  cited  to  give  testimony  as  to  their 
character.  Nor  does  Justin  even  as  much  as  hint, 
in  his  demand  for  a  judicial  investigation,  that 
every  one  may  have  access  to  the  places  where 
the  Christians  worship,  and  that  the  Emperor 

1 16.  n.   29. 
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may,  if  he  is  so  minded,  send  a  committee  of 
trustworthy  men  to  make  an  investigation  on  the 
spot,  and  give  a  faithful  report  of  what  they 
see  and  hear.  What  he  demands  is  "  that  the 
charges  against  the  Christians  be  investigated, 
and  that,  if  these  be  substantiated,  they  be 
punished  as  they  deserve ;  or  rather,"  he  adds, 
"  we  ourselves  will  punish  them."  1  From  all 
of  which  it  will  appear  that  Justin's  Apology 
does  but  furnish  further  proof  of  the  existence 
and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  arcanum. 

It  is  to-day  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Old 
Roman  or  Apostles'  Creed  was  in  use  in  Rome 
several  years  before  St.  Justin  sealed  his  faith 
there  with  his  blood,  and  even  before  he  wrote 
his  First  Apology.  Ilarnack  traces  the  Old 
Roman  Creed  back  to  about  145  A.  D.,  while 
Kattenbusch  assigns  to  it  an  origin  earlier  by 
half  a  century.  I  need  say  nothing  here  of  the 
age-long  and  universal  tradition  of  the  Church 
which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  it  to  the  Apos 
tles.  Now,  neither  in  the  works  of  St.  Justin,  nor 
in  the  works  of  any  writer  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  is  the  Creed  to  be  found.  The  Fathers 

1  Tb.  n.  3.  These  latter  words  have  been  suspected  of 
being  an  interpolation,  but  without  cause.  St.  Justin 
is  thinking  of  the  spiritual  penalties  which  the  Church 
has  power  to  inflict. 
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of  the  fourth  century  tell  us  that  they  got  it  by 
word  of  mouth  from  their  forefathers  in  the 
faith.  And  they  give  as  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  lawful  to  put  it  in  writing  that  such  was  the 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church  from  the 
beginning.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  any 
writings  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  cor 
roborates  their  testimony.  Nor  can  any  explana 
tion  of  that  fact  be  given  other  than  that  the 
Creed  came  within  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret. 

Take,  again,  Tertullian's  way  of  citing  the 
Creed,  which  he  calls  the  Rule  of  Faith.  In 
three  several  places  he  professes  to  set  forth  the 
contents  of  this  Rule1;  he  makes  numberless 
references  to  it ;  yet  he  never  gives  it  word  for 
word,  and  never  even  gives  the  several  clauses  of 
it  twice  in  exactly  the  same  words.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Creed-citations  in  Irenseus :  they 
are  inextricably  confused  and  hopelessly  confus 
ing.2  If  any  one  thinks  he  can  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  these  singular  phenomena  with 
out  having  recourse  to  the  discipline  of  the  secret, 
he  is,  of  course,  free  to  make  the  attempt.  But 
the  law  of  critical  investigation,  which  is  the  law 
of  truth,  leaves  no  one  free  to  ignore  the  phenom 
ena,  or  to  fight  shy  of  the  proffered  explana- 

1  Cf .   The  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  84,  85. 

2  Ib.  pp.  91,  92,  and  282-4. 
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tion  of  them,  which  is  adequate,  so  long  as  he  is 
not  able  to  furnish  a  better. 

In  the  scant  remains  of  Christian  literature 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  century, 
outside  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  one  may 
discover  some  not  obscure  hints  of  the  operation 
of  the  arcanum.  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus,  which  is  assigned  by  competent  critics  to 
the  Apostolic  Age,  the  author  says  :  "  I  do  not 
speak  of  things  strange  to  me,  nor  do  I  aim  at 
anything  inconsistent  with  right  reason ;  but 
having  been  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  I  am  be 
come  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  I  minister  the 
things  delivered  to  me  to  those  that  are  disciples 
worthy  of  the  truth.  For  who  that  is  rightly 
taught  and  begotten  by  the  loving  Word,  would 
not  seek  to  learn  accurately  the  things  which 
have  been  clearly  shown  by  the  Word  to  His 
disciples,  speaking  plainly  [to  them],  not  under 
stood  indeed  by  the  unbelieving,  but  conversing 
with  the  disciples,  who,  being  esteemed  faithful 
by  Him,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Father."  !  Here  again  it  is  our  Lord  who 
is  represented  as  inaugurating  the  arcanum.  In 
the  instance  of  the  Didache,  or  "  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  Professor  Zahn  notes  how 

1  TJie  Apostolic  Fathers  (Ante-Nicene  Christian  Li 
brary),  p.  314. 
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the  writer,  "  with  deliberate  intention,  gives  only 
fragmentary  directions  with  reference  to  baptism, 
as  with  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 1  In 
the  same  work  we  find  the  following  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  strangers  are  to  be 
received ; 

Let  every  one  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  be  received,  and  then  by  testing  you  shall 
know  him,  for  you  shall  .have  understanding 
right  and  left.  If  he  that  cometh  be  a  wayfarer, 
help  him  as  much  as  you  may :  he  shall  not  tarry 
with  you  save  two  or  three  days  if  need  be.  But 
if  he  would  abide  among  you,  being  an  artisan, 
let  him  labor  and  eat ;  but  if  he  have  no  trade 
provide  according  to  your  judgment,  that  no 
idler  may  live  as  a  Christian  among  you.  If  he 
will  not  act  thus,  he  is  a  trafficker  in  Christ. 
Beware  of  such. — n.  12. 

This  passage  recalls  the  words  of  the  heathen 
disputant  in  the  Octamus :  "  [The  Christians] 
know  one  another  by  secret  marks  and  insignia." 
There  was  a  twofold  test  to  be  applied ;  one  of 
faith,  common  to  the  wayfarer  and  the  would-be 
dweller  among  them ;  the  other  of  conduct,  for 
the  latter  only.  The  former  of  these  tests 
the  writer  passes  over  in  silence.  But  we  know 
that,  in  the  first  centuries,  it  consisted  in  making 

1  The  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  p.  79. 
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proof  of  the  stranger's  ability  to  give  the  Chris 
tian  Password,  which  was  the  Symbol  of  the 
Faith.  This  preliminary  testing  is  what  Ter- 
tullian  tersely  describes  as  contesseratio  hospi- 
talitatis :  the  tessera  of  the  true  faith  alone  en 
sured  hospitable  treatment,  together  with  all  the 
privileges  of  the  welcome  guest.  But  this  only 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Even  the  Chris 
tian  must  not  be  allowed  to  spunge  on  his 
brethren.  And  if  he  shows  a  disposition  to  do 
so,  he  gives  proof  of  being  no  true  Christian,  but 
"  a  trafficker  in  Christ."  By  this  double  test  of 
faith  and  works  the  early  Christians  were  to 
"have  understanding  right  and  left." 

The  early  heretics  invoked  the  name  of  Christ 
and  by  an  outward  profession  of  the  common  faith 
sought  to  entrap  the  unwary.  This  was  the  case 
more  especially  with  the  Valentinians.  "  For 
these,"  as  Irenseus  tells  us,  "  introduce  modes  of 
speech  for  the  multitude,  with  a  view  to  those 
that  are  of  the  Church,  whom  they  themselves 
call  ordinary  Churchmen  ;  whereby  they  captivate 
the  more  simple,  and  by  affecting  our  way  of  dis 
cussion,  allure  them  to  more  frequent  hearing. 
They  also  complain  of  us,  that  although  their 
sentiments  agree  with  ours,  we  causelessly  abstain 
from  communicating  with  them,  and  style  them 
heretics,  while  their  language  and  their  doctrine 
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is  the  same."  l  And  once  more  ;  "  Outwardly 
they  are  sheep,  (for  by  the  language  which  they 
ostensibly  hold,  they  seem  like  us,  speaking  our 
very  words),  but  inwardly  they  are  wolves."2 
But  over  and  above  the  mysteries  common  to  all 
Christians,  into  which  men  were  initiated  by 
baptism,  those  heretics  had  mysteries  of  their  own 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received  in  a  secret 
manner  from  the  Apostles.  To  this  Irenseus 
alludes  where  he  asks,  "  How  do  these  who  never 
had  intercourse  with  Paul  boast  that  they  have 
learned  hidden  and  unspeakable  mysteries?"3 
Again,  in  the  words  immediately  following  the 
first  citation  given  above :  "  And  when  by  their 
disputations  they  have  cast  any  down  from  the 
faith,  and  have  made  unresisting  disciples  of 
them,  they  speak  out  to  them  apart  the  unspeak 
able  mystery  of  their  Pleroma."  Against  this 
"  occult  gospel  "  of  the  heretics  both  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian  vehemently  protest.  "Openly,"  says 
the  latter,  "  did  the  Lord  speak,  without  any  inti 
mation  of  a  hidden  mystery." 4  And  the  former 
declares  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is 
evident  and  firm,  and  withdraws  nothing ;  nor  is 
it  one  in  those  who  teach  openly  and  another  in 

1  Against  Heresies,  bk.  3,  c.  15,  n.  2. 

2  Ib.  c.  16,  n.  8.      3  C.  14,  n.  1.      4  De  Praesc.  n.  26. 
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those  who  teach  secretly."  l  To  construe  these 
protestations  into  a  denial  of  the  Christian  ar 
canum,  as  some  have  done,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  directed  against  professing 
Christians,  who  acknowledge  the  common  arca 
num  while  pretending  to  a  special  one  exclusively 
their  own.  Very  different,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  language  Tertullian  employs  when,  in  dealing 
with  the  heathen,  he  assumes  the  role  of  apolo 
gist,  and  openly  proclaims  that,  "  by  the  very 
constitution  and  law  of  all  mysteries  the  obliga 
tion  of  secrecy  is  imposed."  What  botli  he  and 
Irenseus  reproach  the  heretics  with  is  not  the 
secrecy  of  their  rites  but  rather  the  "  unspeak 
able  "  character  of  them,  and  particularly  their 
pretense  of  having  received  from  the  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  certain  mysteries  that  were  not 
communicated  to  "  ordinary  Churchmen."  This 
is  plainly  implied  also  in  the  statement  of  Irenaeus 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is  not  "  one  in 
those  who  teach  openly  and  another  in  those  who 
teach  secretly."  The  heretics  taught  one  thing 
openly  and  quite  a  different  thing  secretly,  where 
as  that  which  the  true  Christians  taught  openly 
was  not  other  than  that  which  they  taught 
secretly,  though  everything  was  not  openly 

1  Bk.  3,  c.  15,  n.  1. 
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taught,  for  fear  of  casting  the  pearls  before  swine. 
In  short,  the  esoteric  doctrine  with  them  was  the 
same  as  the  exoteric,  but  more  fully  developed, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Apostle  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  should  be  spoken  in  a  mystery 
and  among  the  perfect.  UNTO  YOU  IT  is  GIVEN  TO 

KNOW  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  KlNGDOM  OF  GOD, 
BUT  TO  THE  REST  IN  PARABLES  I  SUCh  IS  the  law  of 

the  Christian  Arcanum  as  laid  down  by  Christ. 
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THE  ETHICAL  ASPECT  OF  BRIBERY. 

(By  permission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review.) 
I. 

DURING  an  electoral  contest,  A  offers  B  twenty 
dollars  if  he  will  vote  for  C.  B  meant  to  vote  for 
D ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  money,  agrees  to 
vote  for  C,  which  he  does.  Being  afterwards 
troubled  in  conscience,  he  lays  the  matter  before 
his  confessor,  who  obliges  him  to  give  the  money 
back  to  A. 

An  Instruction  to  confessors  which  lies  before 
me,  warns  the  priest  that  he  cannot  impose  a  strict 
obligation  of  restitution  in  such  cases  as  the  fore 
going,  but  can  only  urge  the  penitent  to  bestow 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  or  at  least  part  thereof,  in 
alms.  The  confessor  is  referred  to  Gury,  I)e 
Contractibus,  n.  760,  and  to  St.  Alphonsus,  Lib. 
Ill,  n.  71*2.  It  is  the  contractus  de  re  turpl  that 
is  dealt  with  in  the  places  to  which  the  references 
are  given.  Both  authors  lay  it  down  as  the  more 
commonly  received  and  more  probable  opinion 
that,  when  the  contract  has  been  carried  out,  the 
person  who  does  the  illicit  or  sinful  act  may  keep 
the  price  he  gets  for  doing  it,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
strictly  bound  to  make  restitution.  Not  that  a 
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claim  to  compensation  can  be  based  upon  the  act 
as  sinful,  but  as  serviceable  to  the  other  party,  or 
laborious  in  itself,  or  as  being  the  act  of  one  who 
is  master  of  his  own  acts,  and  can  consequently 
dispose  of  them  for  a  price,  if  he  is  so  minded. 
He  sins,  indeed,  in  making  the  contract  and  in 
carrying  it  out.  But  that  is  a  matter  between 
himself  and  God.  It  does  not  affect  the  claim  of 
natural  justice  arising  out  of  the  innominate  con 
tract  facio  ut  des. 

St.  Alphonsus  says : l  "  Quoad  meretrices  com 
mune  est,  et  certum  inter  DD.,  quod  possint  re- 
tinere  pretium  meretricii  praestiti.  .  .  .  Pro  aliis 
vero  maleficiis,  pro  ferenda  sententia  injusta,  vel 
patrando  homicidio,  adulterio,  fornicatione,  etc., 
duplex  est  sententia  probabilis,"  etc.  In  the  case 
of  a  bribe  taken  "  for  giving  an  unjust  decision," 
we  have  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  put  above. 
But  do  these  two  cases  belong  to  the  same  cate 
gory  as  the  others  given  by  St.  Alphonsus,  and 
are  they  to  be  solved  by  the  same  principle? 
The  following  passage  in  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas 2  bears  directly  on  the  point : 

One  may  give  something  unlawfully  in  two 
ways.  The  first  way  is  when  the  very  act  of 
giving  is  unlawful,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
gives  something  in  exchange  for  that  which  is  of 

1  Loc.  cit.  2  2a  2se,  a.  5,  ad  3. 
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its  nature  sacred,  and  such  a  one  deserves  to  lose 
what  he  gives :  hence  restitution  is  not  be  made 
to  him.  And  because  the  one  also  who  gets 
the  thing  gets  it  unlawfully,  he  can  not  keep  it, 
but  must  give  it  over  to  the  Church  or  to  the  poor. 
The  other  way  of  giving  unlawfully  is  to  give  for 
an  unlawful  purpose,  though  the  giving  itself  be 
not  unlawful,  as  when  money  is  given  to  a  lewd 
woman,  as  the  price  of  sin.  In  this  case,  because 
the  giving  itself  is  not  wrong,  the  woman  may 
keep  the  money,  but  if  by  fraud  or  trickery  she 
procures  more  than  her  hire,  she  is  held  to  resti 
tution.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Thomas  divides  into 
two  distinct  classes  the  cases  that  are  commonly 
brought  together  under  the  head  of  contractus 
turpis.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  simotiiasind. 
quaestus  meretricius  are  merely  given  as  examples, 
each  of  its  own  class.  The  former  is  an  example 
of  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  very  act  of 

1  Aliquis  dupliciter  aliquid  dat  illicite.  Uno  modo 
quia  ipsa  datio  est  illicita  et  contra  legem,  sicut  patet  in 
eo  qui  simoniace  aliquid  dedit,  et  tails  meretur  amittere 
quod  dedit :  unde  non  debet  ei  restitutio  fieri  de  his.  Et 
quia  etiam  ille  qui  accepit  contra  legem  accepit,  non 
debet  sibi  retinere,  sed  debet  in  pios  usus  convertere. 
Alio  modo  aliquis  illicite  dat,  quia  propter  rem  illicitam 
dat,  licet  ipsa  datio  non  sit  illicita,  sicut  cum  quis  dat 
merotrici  propter  fornicationem.  Unde  et  mnlier  potest 
sibi  retinere  quod  ei  datum  est,  sed  si  superfluead  frau- 
dum  vel  dolum  extorsisset,  tenetur  eidem  restitutere. 
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giving  or  taking  for  a  price  is  unlawful — i.  e., 
contrary  to  some  law  that  is  binding  in  conscience. 
The  latter  is  an  example  of  that  class  of  cases  in 
which,  not  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  price  in 
itself,  but  that  for  which  the  price  is  taken  is 
unlawful.  This  will  seem  at  first  sight  a  subtle 
distinction  ;  and  so  it  is,  at  least  in  the  sense  of 
being  hard  to  grasp  fully.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
important  distinction.  For  note  how  different  is 
the  decision  which  the  Saint  gives  in  the  one  class 
of  cases  from  that  which  he  gives  in  the  other. 
In  the  second  case,  the  money  may  he  kept.  In 
the  first,  restitution  must  be  made,  not  to  the  one 
from  whom  the  money  was  received,  but  to  the 
Church  or  the  poor — "  debet  in  pios  usus  conver- 
tere."  The  ground  of  the  decision  in  the  second 
case  is,  that  where  there  is  no  law  against  giving 
and  taking  for  a  price,  but  only  against  that  which 
is  so  given  or  taken,  it  is  no  breach  of  natural 
justice  to  take  and  keep  the  price.  The  ground 
of  the  decision  in  the  other  case  is,  that  where 
such  law  exists,  the  buying  and  selling  is  void  of 
effect.  Under  that  law,  and  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  subject  to  the  law,  the  one  who  gets  the 
price  has  no  valid  title  to  it. 

Under  the  law  of  nature,  to  which  all  men  are 
subject,  two  conditions  are  requisite  to  the  valid 
ity  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling.     The 
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first  is  that  the  thing  which  is  offered  for  sale 
shall  be  really  pretio  aestimabilis,  or,  in  commer 
cial  parlance,  a  marketable  commodity.  The 
second  is,  that  the  party  who  sells  shall  own  and 
have  the  disposal  of  that  which  he  offers  for  sale. 
Now,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  the  thing,  and  not 
\\\Q  giving  or  taking  it  for  a  price,  that  is  wrong, 
both  of  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
contract  will  give  a  valid  title,  under  the  natural 
law,  to  the  price  that  is  paid  for  the  wrongdoing. 
Suppose  A  agrees  to  give  B  ten  dollars  for  setting 
fire  to  C's  barn,  the  money  to  be  paid  when  the 
thing  is  done.  B's  share  in  the  transaction  is 
pretio  aestimabilis^  as  much  so  in  itself  as  any 
lawful  service  that  he  may  render  A.  Also,  he 
has  dominion  over  his  own  acts  and  can  dispose 
of  them  for  a  price  if  he  will.  But,  it  will  be 
said,  though  he  is  physically  free  to  dispose  of 
his  own  acts,  he  is  not  morally  free  to  do  A  the 
particular  service  bargained  for.  No ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  is  under  the  strictest  sort  of  moral 
obligation  not  to  do  it.  The  law  of  natural  jus 
tice  towards  God  forbids  him  to  do  it :  "  Est 
enim  pietas,"  says  Cicero,  "justitia  adversus 
deos."  *  The  law  of  natural  justice  toward  his 
fellow-man  forbids  him  to  do  it :  Ne  cut  noceas? 

1  "  Piety  is  justice  toward  God,"  as  being  something 
due  to  Him.  2  "  Do  hurt  to  none." 
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is  a  dictate  of  nature's  law.  But  neither  piety 
toward  God  nor  justice  toward  his  neighbor  for 
bids  him  to  take  a  price  for  the  unlawful  service 
after  it  has  been  rendered.  And  therefore,  while 
he  has  to  square  his  conscience  with  the  first 
dictate  of  natural  justice  by  sincere  repentance, 
and  with  the  second  dictate  of  natural  justice  by 
making  good,  in  default  of  the  man  who  hired 
him,  the  damage  done  his  neighbor,  he  can  take 
his  stand  with  a  safe  conscience  on  a  third  dictate 
of  natural  justice  which  requires  the  stipulated 
price  to  be  paid  for  every  service  that  is  in  itself 
pretio  aestimaUlis.  So  much  for  the  class  of  cases 
ill  which  it  is  the  thing  that  is  wrong,  and  not 
the  giving  or  taking  it  for  a  price. 

In  the  other  class  of  cases,  such  as  simony, 
bribing  of  judge  or  elector,  taking  money  from  a 
thief  for  not "  telling  on  "  him,  and  all  cases  where 
it  is  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  price  that  is  in  it 
self  wrong,  the  one  who  takes  the  price  has  no 
valid  title  to  it,  even  after  he  has  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  unlawful  contract.  The  reason  is  that  the 
conditions  are  wanting  which  the  law  of  nature 
itself  requires  for  the  validity  of  the  contract. 
That  which  is  of  its  very  nature  sacred  and 
spiritual  is  in  the  strictest  sense  priceless,  and  in 
any  case  does  not  belong  to  the  man  to  whom  the 
dispensation  of  it  has  been  committed.  So  the 
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decision  of  a  judge  or  vote  of  an  elector  is  of  its 
very  nature  a  priceless  entity.  It  is  not  of  the 
class  of  things  that  are  bought  and  sold,  but  is,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  and  ought  to  be,  like  honor  and 
virtue,  unpurchasable.  The  other  condition,  too, 
is  wanting  here.  For  the  authority  which  the 
judge  has  to  render  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence,  and  the  right  of  the  elector  to  vote 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  are 
not  things  of  which  they  have  the  ownership  and 
cun  dispose  of  at  will,  but  sacred  trusts  committed 
to  them  by  society  to  be  conscientiously  dis 
charged.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  right 
of  a  man  to  denounce  a  thief  to  the  authorities. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  order  of  things  that 
are  bought  with  a  price,  and  is  not  the  private 
property  of  the  individual,  but  a  something  that 
society  has  invested  him  withal  for  the  social 
good.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much  a  right  as  a  duty 
that  he  owes  the  community. 

It  may  here  be  urged  that  the  act  of  the  simo- 
niacal  person,  as  well  as  of  the  corrupt  judge  or 
elector,  is,  equally  with  the  act  of  him  who  sets 
fire  to  his  neighbor's  barn,  pretio  aestimabilis — 
not,  indeed,  as  sinful,  but  as  serviceable,  laborious, 
etc.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  serviceable  or 
laborious  though  it  be,  the  act  of  the  man  who 
administers  sacred  things,  dispenses  justice,  or 
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exercises  the  suffrage,  is  of  its  very  nature  un- 
purchasable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  what  is  of  its  nature  inalienable 
as  a  right  or  duty.  Besides,  the  act  is  not  one 
which  a  man  can  dispose  of  for  a  price,  since  he 
already  owes  it  to  society,  of  which  he  is  the 
agent,  and  from  which  he  gets  his  reward  in 
money  or  protection  for  labor  done  or  service 
rendered.1  It  is  against  every  dictate  of  natural 
justice  that  he  should  be  paid  for  failing  in  his 
duty  toward  society  and  betraying  his  trust. 
And  yet  it  is  precisely  under  this  aspect  of  his 
act  that  the  price  is  paid  for  it,  since  it  is  not  his 
to  dispose  of  for  a  price  in  so  far  as  it  is  service 
able  or  laborious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who,  being  nobody's  servant,  and  master  of  his 
own  acts,  hires  himself  out  to  do  a  service  which 
is,  though  unlawful,  of  its  nature  purchasable 
and  pretio  aestimabilis,  commits,  indeed,  sin  by 
his  act ;  but  having  done  it,  he  can  claim  his  hire 
from  the  man  who  engaged  him.  And  so  we 


1  Of  course  an  elector  may  take  money  for  going  to 
the  poll  to  cast  his  vote.  To  do  so  will  be  highly  un 
patriotic,  but  it  will  not  be  wrong,  for  the  law  does 
not  oblige  him  to  vote  In  this  case  he  is  not  selling  his 
vote—which  is  his,  not  to  sell,  but  to  cast  according  to 
his  conscience  ;  he  is  but  selling  the  labor  of  going  to 
cast  it. 
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come  round  once  more  to  the  Saint's  distinction, 
for  it  is  the  act  that  is  wrong  in  this  case,  not  the 
doing  of  it  for  a  price  ;  while  in  the  other  instance 
it  is  the  doing  of  it  for  a  price  that  is  wrong  and 
against  natural  justice,  not  the  act  itself.  The 
act  of  exercising  the  suffrage  is  of  itself  just ;  it 
is  the  doing  of  it  for  a  price  that  is  unjust.  The 
act  of  destroying  another  man's  property  is  un 
just;  the  getting  a  price  for  it  may  be  justified  on 
the  principle  of  natural  equity,  which  underlies 
the  innominate  contract  facto  ut  des — I  do  on  the 
condition  of  your  giving. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  also  follows  that  a 
judge  cannot  keep  the  bribe  given  him  even  when 
he  returns  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts ; 
nor  the  elector  the  money  he  gets  for  his  vote, 
even  when  he  votes  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  For  every  such  contract  is  void 
by  the  law  of  nature  which  dictates  that  no  price 
shall  be  given  or  taken  for  that  which  is  (1)  not 
one's  own,  and  (2)  outside  the  order  of  things 
that  are  bought  with  a  price. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered.  St. 
Thomas  teaches  that  restitution  is  to  be  made  in 
such  cases,  but  not  to  the  one  from  whom  the 
money  has  been  received.  How  is  this?  The 
Saint  simply  says,  "  tails  meretur  amittere  quod 
dedit " — that  is,  the  man  does  not  deserve,  or  has 
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no  right,  to  get  his  money  back.  This  implies 
that  the  price  paid  is  by  the  law  of  nature  forfeit 
to  society.  Two  other  reasons  may  be  given. 
The  first  rests  on  the  principle,  Scienti  et  volenti 
non  fit  injuria.1  The  man  of  his  own  free  will 
agreed  to  pay  a  price  for  what  was  in  itself  un- 
purchasable,  but  what  he  wished  to  obtain  by  the 
payment  of  a  price.  He  got  what  he  wanted  for 
his  money,  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  worth  of 
his  money.  Therefore,  he  has  no  longer  a  claim 
to  his  money ;  else  one  can  have  and  hold  what 
one  has  bought  and  with  it  the  price  that  one 
has  paid  for  it ;  which  is  absurd.  Again,  there 
is  that  other  principle,  Nemo  ex  propria  iniqui- 
tate  commodwn  reportare  vel  ditescere  debet.z  The 
fellow  who  goes  about  buying  votes  would  do  a 
thriving  business  if  the  man  whose  vote  he  buys 
were  bound  to  pay  him  back  the  money,  even 
after  the  vote  was  cast  according  to  agreement. 
He  would  have  the  suffrage— and  his  money  back 
into  the  bargain. 

If  the  distinction  made  by  St.  Thomas  had 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  there  would  perhaps 
be  no  divergence  of  opinion  among  moralists  in 

1  "To  one  who  consents  to  the  wrong,  no  wrong  is 
done." 

8  "  No  one  ought  to  derive  profit  from  his  own 
wrongdoing." 
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regard  to  cases  arising  out  of  the  contractus 
turpis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  according  to  the 
Saint's  doctrine — and  it  is  a  doctrine  that  rests 
solidly  on  the  essential  conditions  which  natural 
law  requires  for  buying  and  selling — the  opinion 
that  one  who  takes  a  bribe  for  his  vote  may  keep 
the  money,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  strictly  bound  to 
put  it  away  from  him  in  reipublicae  utilitatem  vd 
in  usum  pauper  urn,  that  is  to  say,  in  behoof  of 
the  State  or  of  the  poor,  is  destitute  of  intrinsic 
probability,  and  cannot  therefore  be  followed  with 
a  safe  conscience.1 


II. 


It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  judge  can 
not  keep  the  bribe  tendered  to  him  for  giving  a 
just  decision.  But  it  has  been  maintained  as  at 
least  probable  that  he  may  keep  the  bribe  re 
ceived  for  giving  an  unjust  decision.  Now,  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  act  of  the  judge  in 
giving  a  just  decision  and  the  act  of  the  judge  in 
giving  an  unjust  decision?  What  is  there  in  the 
one  that  it  should  be  salable  and  in  the  other  that 
it  should  not  ?  Physically,  the  act  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  If,  then,  the  rendering  of  a  just 

1  See  Appendix  II. 
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decision,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  a  physical  act,  is 
not  to  be  bought  with  a  price,  neither  is  the 
rendering  of  the  unjust  decision,  viewed  as  a  phys 
ical  act,  valid  matter  of  sale.  We  must,  there 
fore,  seek  the  reason  why  a  price  may  be  taken 
for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other  in  the  moral 
difference  between  the  two  acts.  And  the  judge 
has  no  conceivable  title  to  the  money  he  takes 
from  the  man  who  briboa  him  but  the  naked  and 
infamous  fact  that  his  decision  is  consciously  un 
just.  There  is  here  no  room  for  the  distinction 
between  the  act  as  sinful  and  the  act  as  service 
able  or  laborious.  For,  (1)  the  act  of  the  judge 
in  giving  the  just  decision  is  equally  serviceable 
and  laborious  ;  and,  (2)  in  so  far  forth  as  his  act 
in  giving  any  kind  rf  decision  is  serviceable  or 
laborious,  it  is  ncv  his  to  sell,  seeing  that  his 
labors  and  services  as  judge  were  already  hired 
out  to  the  State  from  the  day  that  he  was  sworn 
into  office.  It  remains  that  the  iniquity  of  his 
act  is  the  only  title  he  has  to  get  a  price  for  it. 
The  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  view  that  leads 
by  direct  logic  to  so  monstrous  a  conclusion,  is 
that  there  is  not  left  about  it  even  one  poor  shred 
of  probability. 

Nor  may   it  be  urged,  as   some  moralists  do 
urge,  that  though  the  act  of  the  judge  is  not  his 
to  sell  so  far  as  it  is  laborious  or  serviceable,  it  is 
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his  to  sell  so  far  as  it  involves  risk  of  loss  or  dis 
grace.  For,  to  begin  with,  the  fact  of  a  thing 
being  disgraceful  affords  but  a  very  questionable 
title  to  getting  a  price  for  it.  If  honor  is  not  to 
be  bought  or  sold,  neither  should  dishonor  be 
reckoned  a  marketable  commodity  The  risk  of 
temporal  loss  in  the  transaction  is  a  more  plau 
sible  ground  on  which  to  set  up  a  claim  for 
compensation.  But  the  risk  of  loss,  as  well  as 
the  risk  of  disgrace,  springs  directly  from  the  in 
justice  of  the  decision,  and  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  it.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the 
direct  fruits  of  the  injustice;  and  if  injustice 
as  such  is  not  pretlo  aestimabilis,  neither  are  its 
fruits. 

The  opinion  that  a  judge  may  keep  the  bribe 
he  gets  for  an  unjust  decision  was  proscribed  by 
the  Bishops  of  France  in  1700.1  Both  St.  Augus 
tine  and  St.  Thomas  reject  it :  the  one  explicitly, 
the  other  by  necessary  implication.  The  words 
of  the  former  are  :  "  The  fact  that  an  advocate 
may  be  feed  for  pleading  a  just  cause,  and  a  law 
yer  for  giving  trustworthy  counsel,  is  no  reason 
why  a  judge  should  take  a  price  for  giving  a  just 
decision,  or  a  witness  for  testifying  to  the  truth, 

1  Cf .   Paul  Gabriel  Antoine,   S.  J.,  De  Obligationibus 
Specialibus, — reproduced  in  Migne's  Theologiae  Cursus 
Completus,  Parisiis,  1862  ;  vol.  16,  p.  1255. 
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For  these  are  employed  to  decide  the  case  between 
the  litigants,  while  those  act  for  one  only  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit.  But  if  it  is  wrong  to  sell  a 
just  decision  or  true  testimony,  much  more  crimi 
nal  is  it  to  take  money  for  an  unjust  decision  or 
false  testimony,  seeing  that  it  is  a  crime  even  for 
those  who  give  it  with  a  will." l 

In  the  Summa,  St.  Thomas  lays  down  this 
general  principle :  "  That  cannot  be  due  matter 
of  sale  of  which  the  seller  is  not  the  owner." 2 
Now,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  judge  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  decision  he  gives  in  court— even 
were  we  to  grant  it  to  be pretio  aestimabilis — since 
he  does  but  act  there  for  the  State  as  the  dis 
penser  of  justice.  Again,  the  Saint  says — I  quote 
from  the  excellent  English  rendering  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Summa  by  Father  Rickaby,  S.  J. : 
"  There  are  three  sorts  of  ill-gotten  goods.  .  .  . 
There  is  another  sort  which  the  party  who  has 

1  "  Sed  non  ideo  debet  judex  vendere  justum  judicium, 
aut  testis  verum  testimonium,  quia  vendit  advocatus 
justum  patrocinium  et  jurisperitus  verum  consilium  : 
illi  enim  inter  utramque  partem  ad  examen  adhibentur ; 
isti  ex  una  parte  consistunt.  Cum  autem  judicia  et 
testimonia,  quae  nee  justa  et  vera  vendenda  sunt,  iniqua 
et  falsa  venduntur,  multo  sceleratius  utique  pecunia 
sumitur,  quae  scelerate  etiam  quamvis  a  voleutibus 
datur." — Epistola  153,  ad  Macedonium,  n.  23. 
2  2a  2se,  q.  32,  a.  7. 
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gotten  it  cannot  keep,  and  yet  it  is  not  due  to 
him  of  whom  he  has  gotten  it :  because  against 
justice  he  received  it,  and  against  justice  the 
other  gave  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  simony,  in  which 
both  giver  and  receiver  act  against  the  justice  of 
the  divine  law.  Hence  restitution  should  not  be 
made  to  the  giver,  but  the  amount  should  be  dis 
tributed  hi  alms.  And  the  same  in  like  cases,  in 
which  both  the  giving  and  the  receiving  are 
against  the  law." l  That  the  case  of  the  judge 
is  one  of  the  "  like  cases  "  which  the  Saint  would 
have  us  solve  in  the  same  way,  will  hardly  be 
gainsaid. 

Truth  and  knowledge,  like  honor  and  virtue, 
have  not  of  themselves  a  money  price.  Yet  a 
lawyer  may  justly  take  a  price  for  his  pleading  or 
counsel.  The  reason  is,  as  St.  Thomas  points  out, 
that,  though  legal  knowledge  is  a  spiritual  gift, 
use  of  it  is  made  by  bodily  work ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  lawyer  is  not  always  bound  to  plead 
or  give  advice  in  other  men's  causes.  Therefore, 
says  the  Saint,  he  "may  justly  take  a  fee  for 
services  that  he  is  not  bound  to  render."  5  There 
is  thus,  in  this  respect,  a  twofold  difference  be 
tween  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  The  latter  is 
under  contract  with  the  State  to  render  such 

1  Aquinas  Ethicus,  Vol.  I,  p.  288 ;  3a  2»,  q.  32,  a.  7. 
9  2a  2®,  q.  71,  a.  4. 
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services  as  may  be  required  in  dispensing  even* 
handed  justice.  He  is  therefore  bound  by  a  prior 
obligation  to  render  these  services,  and  cannot 
take  a  fee  from  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Again, 
while  the  legal  knowledge  he  draws  upon  is  his 
own,  and  pretio  aestimdbilis  in  so  far  as  use  is 
made  of  it  by  bodily  work,  it  is  in  him  wholly 
subservient  to  the  authority  by  which  he  renders 
his  decisions.  And  this  authority  he  holds,  not  as 
a  personal  right  and  private  possession,  but  as  a 
something  bestowed  on  him  by  the  State  for  a 
specified  purpose.  Hence,  even  though  he  were 
not  at  all  under  contract  to  render  these  services, 
he  could  not  take  a  fee  for  them  from  private 
parties,  because  they  are  bound  up  with  that  judi 
cial  authority  which  is  his,  indeed,  to  exercise  for 
the  good  of  society,  not  his  to  use  in  his  own  be 
hoof — not  his  to  sell  the  use,  and,  least  of  all,  the 
shameful  abuse  of,  for  a  price. 

A  judge,  therefore,  cannot  keep  the  bribe  he 
takes  for  giving  an  unjust  decision.  Can  a  lawyer 
keep  the  fee  he  gets  for  defending  an  unjust  cause  ? 
This  case  belongs  to  the  class  of  cases  in  materia 
turpi  in  which  it  is  the  act  that  is  wrong,  and  not 
the  giving  or  taking  a  price  for  it.  The  question 
has  been  already  dealt  with  at  some  length.  But 
as  there  are  those  who  strongly  maintain  that  the 
price  received  for  service  of  this  sort  can  in  no 
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case  be  kept,1  it  may  be  well  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  matter.     As  appears  from  a  citation  already 
given,  St.  Thomas   decides   this  question   abso 
lutely  in  the  affirmative.     Another  citation  to  the 
same  purpose  may  be  given  here.     "  There  is  a 
third  sort  of  ill-gotten  gains,  where  the  getting 
itself  is  not  unlawful,  but  the  source  of  the  get 
ting  is  unlawful,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  what  a 
woman  gets  by  following  the  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
This  is  properly  called  filthy  lucre  ;  for  in  follow 
ing  that  trade  the  woman  acts  filthily  and  against 
the  law  of  God  :  but  in  taking  her  hire,  she  acts 
not  unjustly,  nor  against  the  law.     Hence  this 
manner  of  ill-gotten  gain  may  be  retained."      This 
is  properly  called  "  filthy  lucre  "  (tnrpe  liter  urn), 
not  only  because  it  is  gotten  filthily  and  disgrace 
fully,  but  also  because  it  is  lucre  or  g<rin.     In  the 
case  of  the  other  two  kinds  of  ill-gotten  goods 
spoken  of  by  the  Saint,  that  which  is  gotten  is 
not  gain  at  all,  for  it  cannot  be  kept.     What  the 
thief  gets  by  stealing,  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
one  kind,  is  not  gain,  but  must  be  given  back  to 
the  one  from  whom  it  was  stolen.     Neither  is  it 
gain  what  the  judge  gets  for  an  unjust  decision, 

1  Cf.  De  Pact  is  et  Contractibus,  G.  de  Beusch,  S.  J., 
apud  Migne,  op.  cit.,  Tkeologiae  Cursus  Completus,  nn. 
269-280. 

9  Aquinas  Ethicus,  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 
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to  give  an  instance  of  the  other  kind,  but  it  is 
forfeit  to  society,  against  which  the  wrong  is 
done. 

Like  all  bargains  between  private  individuals, 
the  contract  of  buying  and  selling  is  regulated  by 
commutative  justice  on  the  principle  of  equality 
of  thing  to  thing.  The  objective  elements  of  it 
are  :  (1)  a  thing  that  is  salable,  of  which  the  seller 
is  the  owner ;  (2)  money  or  other  commodity  be 
longing  to  the  buyer ;  (3)  a  certain  equality  be 
tween  the  two.  Given  these  three,  we  have  all 
that  is  objectively  essential  to  a  valid  sale  under 
the  law  of  nature.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  cases  of 
contractus  turpis,  we  certainly  have  all  three  of 
the  objective  or  material  elements.  Thus,  a 
lawyer's  defense  of  an  unjust  cause  is  pretio 
cKstimabilis,  and  his  services  are  his  own  to  dis 
pose  of  for  a  price ;  the  fee  he  gets  is  his  client's 
to  dispose  of ;  and  there  is  a  certain  equality  be 
tween  the  fee  and  the  service  rendered.  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  respect  of  the  formal  element, 
which  consists  in  or  at  least  presupposes  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  And  the  difficulty 
is  this  :  Every  valid  contract  begets  an  obligation 
in  conscience.  But  how  can  one  bind  oneself  in 
conscience  to  do  what  is  wrong  ?  Can  there  be 
a  moral  obligation  to  commit  sin?  Assuredly 
not ;  the  thing  is  absurd,  monstrous.  How  then 
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can  the  contract  be  valid  if  it  does  not  beget  an 
obligation  in  conscience  ?  Or,  can  mere  lapse  of 
time  or  change  of  circumstances  make  that  valid 
which  is  void  from  the  first  ?  This  is  the  real 
knot  of  the  difficulty,  and  so  intricate  that  it 
might  seem  as  if  there  were  no  way  to  solve  it. 

Let  us  take  the  concrete  case  that  we  are  deal 
ing  with.  A  lawyer  agrees  to  plead  a  cause  that 
he  knows  to  be  unjust.  The  trial  over,  he  gets 
his  fee.  What  title  has  he  got  to  it  ?  He  has 
the  title  of  services  rendered.  From  the  contract  ? 
Yes.  Was  that  contract  valid  ?  Before  answer 
ing  that  question,  we  must  make  certain  distinc 
tions.  Premising  that  a  valid  contract  is  one  that 
begets  the  effects  that  are  proper  to  it,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  contract  in  the  making, 
so  to  say,  and  the  completed  contract.  The  agree 
ment  to  sell  for  a  price,  before  it  is  completed 
by  the  transfer  of  the  thing,  or  at  least  of  the 
jus  in  re,  or  legal  title,  is  a  promise  of  sale,  and 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  selling,  rather  than  a 
sale.  As  such  it  begets  an  absolute  obligation  in 
the  seller  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  in  the  buyer 
a  conditional  obligation  to  pay  the  price — condi 
tional,  that  is.  on  the  goods  being  delivered.  Of 
course  this  conditional  obligation  does  not  exist  in 
act ;  in  other  words,  is  no  obligation  at  all,  until 
the  condition  is  fulfilled.  Hence  the  only  effect 
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the  agreement  in  question  can  have  is  an  obliga 
tion  in  the  seller  to  do  what  he  has  promised. 
And  it  is  valid  or  void  according  as  it  does  or 
does  not  beget  this  obligation.  In  the  case  we 
are  treating  of,  it  does  not  beget  the  obligation, 
and  therefore  is  void.  But  at  this  preliminary 
stage  of  the  transaction  we  have  not  as  yet  the 
contract  of  buying  and  selling  at  all.  A  promise 
to  sell  is  not  a  sale,  and  does  not  beget  the  effects 
of  a  sale,  any  more  than  a  promise  of  marriage  is 
marriage  or  begets  the  effects  of  marriage.  Nor 
is  the  conditional  promise  to  pay  a  price  an  actual 
purchase.  Even  when  the  price  is  given  at  the 
outset,  the  buyer  retains  his  title  to  it  or  its  equiva 
lent  until  the  seller  performs  his  part  of  the  con 
tract.  As,  then,  a  promise  of  marriage  may  be 
void  and  the  subsequent  marriage  valid,  so  the 
promise  of  sale  may  be  void  and  the  subsequent 
sale  valid. 

Some  one  will  perhaps  demur  to  this  reasoning 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  parity  between 
the  two  cases.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  subse 
quent  marriage  is  valid  in  virtue  of  a  new  consent 
to  a  marriage,  here  and  now  given  by  the  parties, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  consent  in  the  other  case. 
True ;  but  there  is  something  that  perfects  the 
contract  not  the  less  effectually.  Contract  differs 
in  kind  from  contract ;  and  each  kind  is  perfected 
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after  its  own  way.  A  promise  of  marriage  is 
perfected  and  becomes  valid  when  it  begets  its 
proper  effect,  which  is  a  mutual  obligation  in  the 
parties  to  contract  a  marriage ;  and  a  promise  of 
sale  is  perfected  when  it  begets  the  effect  proper 
to  it,  that  is  to  say,  an  absolute  obligation  in  the 
one  party  to  deliver  the  goods  'or  perform  the 
stipulated  service,  and  a  conditional  obligation  in 
the  other  to  pay  the  price.  Similarly,  a  marriage 
is  perfected  when  there  is  an  exchange  of  mutual 
rights  as  promised,  and  a  sale  when  the  party  of 
the  first  part  does  what  he  has  engaged  to  do  and 
the  party  of  the  second  part  becomes  bound  in 
conscience  and  in  justice  to  do  likewise.  Now, 
the  very  essence  of  marriage,  as  distinguished 
from  the  promise  of  marriage,  consists  in  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  here 
and  now,  and  a  valid  marriage,  therefore,  there 
never  can  be  without  such  consent.  The  essence 
of  sale,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  goods,  or  at  least  of  the  legal  title 
to  the  goods.  The  contract  is  perfected  by  deeds, 
not  words.  Supposing  therefore  a  promise  to 
have  preceded,  a  valid  sale  is  effected,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  one  we  are  considering,  where  the 
matter  of  the  contract  is  a  service,  by  the  actual 
rendering  of  the  service,  without  further  formality 
of  any  sort.  For  by  the  mere  rendering  of  the 
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service,  and  from  the  moment  that  it  is  rendered, 
the  one  party  does  what  he  has  engaged  to  do  and 
the  other  becomes  bound  in  justice  to  pay  him 
the  price. 

It  may  still  be  objected  that  what  he  has  en 
gaged  to  do  in  the  case  we  are  contemplating  is 
wrong,  and  the  antecedent  promise  invalid ;  ac 
cordingly,  that  though  the  subsequent  sale  is 
validly  effected  by  the  simple  performance  of  the 
service  in  cases  where  such  performance  is  lawful, 
it  is  not  so  in  this  case.  To  this  it  is  replied  that 
if  the  validity  of  the  subsequent  contract  de 
pended  absolutely  upon  that  of  the  antecedent 
promise,  then  of  course  the  sale  would  be  null  and 
void.  But  it  does  not.  For,  (1)  it  does  not  in 
the  case  of  marriage ;  and  the  parity  holds,  as 
has  been  shown.  And  (2)  the  sale  is  valid,  not 
in  virtue  of  the  promise  which  begets  the  obliga 
tion  to  perform  the  service,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
performance  of  that  service.  It  is  not  in  virtue  of 
the  promise  but  in  virtue  of  the  performance  that 
there  arises  in  the  other  party  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  price.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  pay 
his  money  for  promises  as  such,  or  could  be  under 
any  sort  of  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when 
the  service  is  rendered  that  a  person  "  absolutely 
transfers  the  thing  that  is  his  to  another,  to  re 
ceive  compensation  in  something  else,"  according 
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to  St.  Thomas'  definition  of  buying  and  selling.1 
The  antecedent  agreement  defines,  but  does  not 
beget,  the  obligation  of  paying  the  price. 

The  truth  of  what  has  thus  far  been  said  may 
be  placed  in  a  yet  clearer  light  by  a  fuller  con 
sideration  of  the  instructive  parallel  between  the 
contract  of  marriage  and  the  contract  of  buying 
and  selling.  A  promise  of  marriage  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  for  instance,  is  void ; 
but  the  marriage  is  valid.  A  promise  of  marriage 
between  father  and  daughter,  or  between  a  man 
and  a  married  woman,  is  void,  and  the  marriage 
void  also.  In  like  manner,  a  promise  to  sell  a 
service  that  is  unlawful  but  of  its  nature  salable, 
is  void ;  but  the  subsequent  sale  is  valid.  A 
promise  to  sell  that  which  is  not  only  unlawful 
but  of  its  nature  unsalable,  as  the  decision  of  a 
judge,  or  that  of  which  the  seller  is  not  the 
owner,  as  the  services  of  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
is  void  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  subsequent 
sale  is  void  by  the  same  law.  In  the  first  set  of 
parallel  cases,  the  promise  is  void  from  an  ex 
trinsic  cause  only,  and  the  subsequent  contract 
is,  though  unlawful,  absolutely  valid.  In  the 
second  set  of  parallel  cases,  the  promise  is  intrin 
sically  void,  and  the  subsequent  contract  void  in 

1  Aquinas  Ethicus,  Vol.  II,  p.  25. 
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the  same  way.  It  is  an  act  falling  on  undue 
matter :  the  contract  lacks  the  essential  elements 
that  the  law  of  nature  requires  for  its  validity. 
In  the  former  case,  the  immorality  of  the  trans 
action  is  extrinsic  and  does  not  affect  its  essential 
nature;  in  the  latter,  it  is  intrinsic,  and  thus 
radically  vitiates  and  voids  the  contract.  The 
services  of  a  judge  on  the  bench  never  can  be 
bought  or  sold  ;  in  this  matter-  every  attempt  at 
buying  or  selling  is  not  only  banned  by  the  law 
of  nature,  but  also  made  void  of  all  effect.  The 
services  of  a  lawyer  in  an  unjust  cause,  tried  by 
the  standard  of  moral  rectitude,  are  absolutely 
wrong  and  unlawful ;  but,  measured  by  the  rule 
of  commutative  justice,  are  found  to  be  valid 
matter  of  sale .  And  so  long  as  the  matter  of  the 
contract  squares  with  this  rule,  the  sale  is  to  be 
accounted  valid,  however  much  the  conscience  of 
the  seller  may  have  swerved  from  the  eternal 
standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
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A  NOTABLE  BOOK. 
I. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY   DRUMMOXD  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Pres 
byterian  Church.     He  was  a  writer  of  note  on 
religious  and  scientific  subjects.     The  work  by 
which  perhaps  he  is  best  known  is  his  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."     In  this  book  he 
set  himself  to  show  that  the  revealed  doctrine 
respecting  the  life  beyond  the  grave  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Evolution  as  taught 
by  its  ablest  expounder,  Mr.  Herbert   Spencer. 
Without   committing   himself   to  it,   he  frankly 
accepts  the  Materialistic  doctrine  that  man,  body 
and  soul,  may  be  a  product  of  evolution.     But 
does  evolution,  he  asks,  stop  short  when  it  has 
produced  the  natural  man  ?     No  !  for  just  as  the 
evolution  of  the  inorganic  world  from  the  pri 
mordial  elements  prepared  the  way  for  that  of 
organic  life,  so  the  evolution  of  the  latter  has  pre 
pared  the  way  for  further  development — that  of 
the  spiritual  from  the  animal  man.     The  starting- 
point  of  organic  life  is  the  inorganic  world  in  its 
highest  stage  of  development ;  the  starting-point 
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of  spiritual  life  is  organic  life  slowly  perfected  by 
evolution  till  it  culminates  in  man,  "  the  paragon 
of  animals."  The  spiritual  life  is  as  much  a  fact 
as  the  natural  life.  Like  the  latter  it  has  its 
laws,  or  rather  both  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  which  is 
that  of  biogenesis.  This  law  is  embodied  in  the 
axiom  of  science  that  life  can  come  only  from 
pre-existing  life.  Hence,  as  organic  life  came  to 
inorganic  matter  from  without,  not  being  con 
tained  in  the  potency  of  matter,  so  spiritual  life 
comes  to  the  animal  man  from  without,  being  as 
little  educible  from  his  animal  life  as  the  latter  is 
from  inert  matter.  Again,  as  it  is  by  birth  that 
man  acquires  the  natural  life,  so  it  is  by  re- birth 
that  he  acquires  the  spiritual  life.  To  live  spir 
itually  he  must  be  "  born  again."  "  He  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hath  not  Life."  Such  is  the  line  of 
argument  taken  up  and  developed  with  consum 
mate  skill  and  ingenuity  in  this  remarkable  book. 
Professor  Drummond's  theory  of  the  spiritual 
life,  germinating  here  and  reaching  its  perfect 
development  hereafter,  is  vulnerable  at  just 
one  point,  and  this,  as  it  unfortunately  turns 
out,  a  vital  point.  I  say  Professor  Drummond's 
theory  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  life  rests  firm  on  its  own  foundation. 
To  set  it  up  on  a  basis  other  than  that  which  the 
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Author  of  nature  established  for  it  is  to  build 
upon  the  sand.  This  is  what  the  Professor  at 
tempts  to  do,  and  this  is  the  weak  point,  or 
rather  the  fatal  flaw  in  his  theory.  I  quote : 

"  The  problem  is,  with  a  material  body  and  a 
mental  organization  inseparately  connected  with 
it,  to  bridge  the  grave.  Emotion,  volition,  thought 
itself,  are  functions  of  the  brain.  When  the 
brain  is  impaired,  they  are  impaired.  When  the 
brain  is  not,  they  are  not.  Everything  ceases 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  material  fabric; 
muscular  activity  and  mental  activity  perish 
alike." 

This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  Pro 
fessor  Drummond's  own  view  of  thought  and 
volition.  It  is  but  his  statement  of  the  mate 
rialistic  conception  of  them.  But  he  does  not  con 
cern  himself  to  show  the  falsity  of  this  concep 
tion,  as  he  might  have  done,  as  Christian  philos 
ophers  have  done  in  every  age.  He  meets  the 
materialist's  claim  that  the  human  soul  itself  is  a 
product  of  evolution,  not  with  a  denial  and  a  ref 
utation,  but  with  a  transeat.  Be  it  even  so,  he 
says,  we  can  still  bridge  the  grave  and  extend  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  into  the  world  beyond.  I 
quote  once  more : 

"  The  fact  of  Immortality  rests  for  us  on  a  dif 
ferent  basis.  .  .  .      The  theory  of  Christianity 
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has  only  to  be  fairly  stated  to  make  manifest  its 
thorough  independence  of  all  the  usual  specula 
tions  on  Immortality.  The  theory  is  not  that 
thought,  volition,  or  emotion,  as  such,  are  to  sur 
vive  the  grave." 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  ?  It  is  one  that  is  in 
line  with  the  science  of  the  day.  It  is  based  on 
Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of  life.  Life,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Spencer,  consists  in  "  the  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  rela 
tions,"  or,  in  other  words,  in  correspondence  with 
environment.  While  this  correspondence  lasts, 
life  lasts  ;  when  it  ceases,  life  ceases  also.  It  fol 
lows  from  this  doctrine  that  if  the  correspondence 
could  be  kept  up  forever,  life  would  never  become 
extinct.  "  Perfect  correspondence,"  quotes  the 
Professor  from  the  man  of  science,  "  would  be 
perfect  life.  Were  there  no  changes  in  the  en 
vironment  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted 
changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  met  them,  there  would  be 
eternal  existence  and  eternal  knowledge."  Given 
therefore,  argues  the  Professor,  an  eternal  envi 
ronment  and  an  organism  capable  of  correspond, 
ing  with  it,  you  have  the  conditions  necessary  to 
eternal  life.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
such  an  environment  exists  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  that  the  spiritual  man,  the  man  that  "  is  born 
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again,"  has  already  established  a  correspondence 
with  it.  What  more  is  needed  ?  The  grave  is 
no\v  bridged  over,  and  even  agnostic  science 
lends  a  hand  in  the  work  of  setting  up  the  fabric 
that  spans  it. 

But  in  vain  is  the  labor  to  construct  a  thorough 
fare  to  realms  beyond,  if  thought  and  volition  lie 
buried  in  the  grave.  The  theory  is  not,  says 
Professor  Drummond,  that  thought  and  volition, 
as  such,  survive  death.  Then  the  theory  fails  of 
the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  formulated. 
If  thought  and  volition  do  not  survive  the  grave, 
what  is  there  that  will  survive  it  ?  What  is  there 
to  keep  up  the  correspondence  with  the  eternal 
environment?  The  "new  creature,"  the  regen 
erate  man  ?  Take  away  thought  and  volition  and 
you  remove  the  very  foundation  on  which  rests 
his  newness  of  life.  The  "  new  man,"  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  other  than  the  old  man.  Grace  does 
not  destroy  nature,  but  perfects  it.  The  faculty 
of  thought  arid  volition  is  essential  to  man ;  there 
fore  thought  and  volition  must  survive  the  grave, 
if  man  is  to  survive  it.  Why,  that  correspond 
ence  with  an  eternal  environment,  which,  accord 
ing  to  Professor  Drummond,  is  the  condition  of 
eternal  life,  consists  in  this,  that  the  regenerate 
man  knows  God  and  loves  Him.  "This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  may  know  Thee,  the  True  God, 
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and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  has  sent."  Can 
there  be  knowledge  without  thought,  or  love  with 
out  volition  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  life,  therefore,  stands  or  falls  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
of  its  very  essence  a  spiritual  substance,  which 
cannot  be  evolved  from  matter,  which  can  come 
into  being  only  by  creation  and  cease  to  be  only 
by  annihilation.  Since  it  is  "  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,"  were  thought  and  volition  merely 
"  functions  of  the  brain,"  as  the  materialist  asserts 
and  Professor  Drummond  does  not  care  to  deny, 
then  the  very  possibility  of  eternal  life  for  man 
would  perish  with  the  material  organism. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  means  of  bridging  the 
grave  must  be  found  for  the  "  animal "  man,  the 
man  who  fails  in  this  life  to  establish  a  corre 
spondence  with  an  eternal  environment,  not  less 
than  for  the  spiritual  man.  Side  by  side  with 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  in  Scripture  is  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  death.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  beffyar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom.  And  the  rich  man  also  died, 
and  he  was  buried  in  hell.  His  soul  was  buried 
in  hell,  while  his  body  lay  in  the  earth  awaiting 
the  general  resurrection.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
therefore,  thought  and  volition  are  to  survive  the 
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grave.  The  Author  of  nature  Himself  has  built 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  dark  abyss  ;  or  rather 
He  has  forestalled  all  need  of  bridge-building, 
having  created  the  human  soul  in  His  own.  image 
and  likeness,  intrinsically  independent  of  the 
material  organism  and  imperishable  in  its  essence. 
As  the  Poet  truly  sings, 

"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

II. 

There  is  perhaps  no  brighter  or  more  instruc 
tive  chapter  in  the  whole  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  book  than  the  one  on  "  Mortification." 
The  law  of  mortification  in  the  life  of  the  Chris 
tian  is  placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  shown 
to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  which 
govern  the  growth  and  development  of  life  in  the 
natural  order.  Life  consists  in  a  correspondence 
with  suitable  environment,  and  the  freer  and 
fuller  is  the  correspondence  the  more  perfect  is 
the  life.  Hence  man's  spiritual  life  consists  in 
the  number  and  fulness  of  his  correspondences 
with  God,  from  whom  the  spiritual  life  draws  its 
nourishment.  But  while  man  dwells  here  be 
low  he  is  still  in  contact  with  the  old  environ 
ment,  correspondence  with  which  may  be  hurt 
ful  even  when  it  is  not  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life. 
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If,  then,  he  is  to  live  the  higher  life  he  must  cease 
to  live  the  lower ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if 
he  is  to  correspond  with  the  new  environment  he 
must  die  to  the  old,  he  must  practise  mortifica 
tion.  Now,  "To  die  to  any  environment  is  to 
withdraw  correspondence  with  it,  to  cut  ourselves 
off,  so  far  as  possible,  from  all  communication 
with  it.  ...  The  spiritual  man  having  passed 
from  Death  unto  Life,  the  natural  man  must 
next  proceed  to  pass  from  Life  unto  Death. 
Having  opened  the  new  set  of  correspondences, 
he  must  deliberately  close  up  the  old." 

Certain  of  these  correspondences  must  be  closed 
up  at  once  and  abruptly,  as  being  ruinous  to  the 
spiritual  life.  The  method  of  breaking  with  them 
is  analogous  to  suicide,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  is  not  only  self-inflicted  but  sud 
den.  "  It  is  the  only  decisive  method  of  dealing 
with  any  sin  of  the  flesh.  The  very  nature  of  the 
the  relations  makes  it  absolutely  imperative  that 
every  victim  of  unlawful  appetite,  in  whatever 
direction,  shall  totally  abstain.  Hence  Christ's 
apparently  extreme  and  peremptory  language  de 
fines  the  only  possible,  as  well  as  the  only  chari 
table,  expedient.  '  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee.  And  if  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from 
thee.'" 
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There  is  another  class  of  correspondences  which 
cannot  be  closed  up  after  this  summary  fashion. 
A  less  drastic  method  has  to  be  employed.  "  Power 
over  very  many  of  the  commonest  temptations  is 
only  to  be  won  by  degrees,  and  however  anxious 
one  might  be  to  apply  this  summary  method  to 
every  case,  he  soon  finds  it  impossible  in  prac 
tice."  Mortification,  which  implies  a  gradual 
process  of  putting  to  death,  is  now  the  expedient 
to  be  resorted  to.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  ill-tempered  man.  He  cannot  cut  himself  off 
from  all  that  is  apt  to  provoke  his  anger,  as  the 
drunkard,  for  example,  can  from  strong  drink. 
Nor  can  he  pluck  out  his  ill-temper,  and  cast  it 
from  him.  "  The  case  now  is  not  at  all  a  surgical 
but  a  medical  one,  and  the  knife  is  here  of  no 
more  use  than  in  a  fever.  A  specific  irritant  has 
poisoned  his  veins.  And  the  acrid  humors  that 
are  breaking  out  all  over  the  surface  of  his  life 
are  only  to  be  subdued  by  a  gradual  sweetening 
of  the  inward  spirit.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
human  body  acts  towards  certain  fever-  germs  as 
a  sort  of  soil.  The  man  whose  blood  is  pure  has 
nothing  to  fear,  so  he  whose  spirit  is  purified  and 
sweetened  becomes  proof  against  these  germs  of 
sin.  *  Anger,  wrath,  malice,  and  railing,'  in  such 
a  soil  can  find  no  root." 

Finally,  there  is  a  set  of  correspondences  which 
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can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  process  of  "  limita 
tion."  Man  cannot  in  this  life  break  with  them 
completely ;  he  can  only  fix  a  limit  beyond  which 
they  are  not  to  go.  Such  are  those  correspond 
ences  that  are  lawful  in  themselves,  and  wrong 
only  in  their  extremes ;  and,  in  general,  all  that 
may  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  spiritual  life.  "  It 
is  a  sin  to  love  some  life,  a  mistake  to  love  the 
rest,  because  that  love  is  lost ;  all  that  is  lavished 
on  it  is  lost.  Christ  does  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  love 
life.  He  simply  says  it  is  loss.  Each  man  has 
only  a  certain  amount  of  life,  of  time,  of  attention 
— a  definite  measurable  quantity.  If  he  give  any 
of  it  to  this  life  solely  it  is  wasted.  Therefore 
Christ  says :  hate  life,  limit  life,  lest  you  steal 
your  love  for  it  from  something  that  deserves  it 
more."  And  again : 

"  The  whole  cross  is  more  easily  carried  than 
the  half.  It  is  the  man  who  tries  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds  who  makes  nothing  of  either. 
And  he  who  seeks  to  serve  two  masters  misses 
the  benediction  of  both.  But  he  who  has  taken 
his  stand,  who  has  drawn  a  boundary  line,  sharp 
and  deep,  about  his  life,  who  has  marked  off  all 
beyond  as  forever  forbidden  ground  to  him,  finds 
the  yoke  easy  and  the  burden  light.  For  this 
forbidden  environment  comes  to  be  as  if  it  were 
not." 
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This  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  is  but  the  old 
doctrine  in  a  new  form.  It  is  all  implied  in  what 
our  Lord  says  about  taking  up  one's  cross  daily, 
and  hating  one's  life  in  this  world  to  save  it  in 
the  next;  or  again,  in  St.  Paul's  injunction  to 
mortify  the  members  that  are  upon  the  earth,  to 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  works  and  put  on 
the  new.  The  teaching  of  the  Gospel  is  arrayed 
in  the  garb  of  science,  and  the  garb  fits.  The 
laws  of  biology,  which  is  the  science  of  organic 
life,  shed  light  upon  the  processes  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  bear  out  the  teaching  of  practical  theol 
ogy  concerning  them. 

But  the  system  of  practical  theology  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  Professor  Drummond's 
theory  of  mortification  was  not  "  made  in  Ger 
many."  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  only, 
taught  by  Luther  and  his  disciples,  was  little 
apt  to  spur  men  on  to  a  life  of  self-denial.  And 
in  fact,  the  instinctive  tendency  of  Protestant 
ism  has  ever  been  to  fight  shy  of  the  Cross,  as 
in  symbolism  so  in  the  sphere  of  active  life. 
It  has  hardly  any  idea  of  what  "  mortification  " 
means.  The  very  name  has  all  but  dropped  from 
its  vocabulary.  And  so  far  as  the  practice  of  this 
virtue  is  concerned,  it  has  shown  itself  simply  in 
capable  of  rising  to  the  high  level  of  the  doctrine 
set  forth  by  the  learned  Scottish  Professor.  An 
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Anglican  writer,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Christian 
Motive,"  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
London  National  Review^  attests  that  at  the  Ref 
ormation  England  as  a  whole  did  virtually  reject 
the  Counsels  of  Perfection.  The  Oxford  Move 
ment,  which  aimed  at  restoring  in  the  Anglican 
communion  the  higher  spiritual  life  and  heroic 
form  of  self-denial  based  on  the  observance  of  the 
Evangelical  counsels,  was,  as  the  same  writer 
points  out,  but  a  return  to  the  principles  con 
stantly  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  movement  akin  to  that  which  Newman  led 
in  England  was  started  some  years  ago  in  Protes 
tant  Germany.  In  the  course  of  a  public  address 
Professor  Harnack,  the  foremost  Protestant  divine 
in  the  German  Fatherland,  warned  his  co-relig 
ionists  against  it.  It  is  especially  relevant  to  our 
present  purpose  to  note  the  reason  why.  His 
own  words  clearly  and  candidly  set  it  forth. 

"  The  monastic  tendency  towards  the  formation 
of  saints,  the  self-sacrifice,  contempt  of  the  world 
and  devotions  in  the  Catholic  Church  form  a 
mighty  barrier  and  corrective  against  worldliness 
and  formalism,  which  we  do  not  possess.  In  the 
Papacy,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  the  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  personal  authority, 
as  against  the  authority  of  the  letter,  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  Church  of  God  in  the  highest 
instance  is  not  to  be  governed  by  a  tradition,  but 
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by  living  men  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But 
Protestantism,  if  it  should  continue  to  develop  on 
the  lines  of  Catholicism,  could  not  reach  these 
ideals ;  for  they  are  excluded  by  its  first  princi 
ples." 

Now  this  "  monastic  tondency  towards  the  for 
mation  of  saints,"  this  self-sacrifice,  this  con 
tempt  of  the  world,  what  are  they,  one  and  all, 
but  forms  of  that  "  mortification  "  which  Profes 
sor  Drummond  shows  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  biological  science  ?  And  they  are, 
moreover,  precisely  those  forms  of  it  that  are 
needful  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  spiritual 
life.  Yet  Professor  Ilarnack,  who  knows  the 
genius  of  his  own  religion  if  any  one  knows  it, 
assures  us  that  these  are  "  ideals  "  which  Protes 
tantism  could  never  reach ;  nay,  that  they  are 
even  incompatible  with  its  first  principles. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law  of  mortification  has  ever  been  recognized  and 
applied  in  its  loftiest  and  most  rigorous  form. 
When  the  hermits  of  old  fled  the  haunts  of  men 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  this 
great  law  of  the  spiritual  life  that  summoned 
them  forth.  Having  opened  the  new  set  of  cor 
respondences,  as  Professor  Drummond  would  put 
it,  they  proceeded  to  close  up  the  old.  That  they 
might  die  to  the  old  environment,  they  sought  to 
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cut  themselves  off,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all 
communication  with  it.  And  the  men  and  women 
who  to-day  leave  home  and  kindred,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  cloister,  do  but  follow  in  the  foot 
steps  of  those  men  of  old,  and  obey  the  same  law. 
They  take  vows  of  poverty,  and  chastity,  and 
obedience,  because  they  would  mortify  their 
members  that  are  upon  the  earth,  and  because 
they  realize  that  the  whole  cross  is  more  easily 
carried  than  the  half.  All  that  lies  beyond  is 
marked  off  as  forever  forbidden  ground  to  them ; 
therefore  do  they  find  the  yoke  easy  and  the 
burden  light. 

Take,  again,  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy.  The 
Church  enjoins  celibacy  on  those  who  are  called 
to  minister  at  her  altars,  because,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "  He  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicitous  for 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord."  Marriage 
is  not  compatible  with  that  perfect  spiritual  life 
to  which  they  are  bound  to  aspire,  nor  with  the 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  high 
calling.  Therefore  the  Church  bids  them  close 
up  all  correspondence  with  that  part  of  their  en 
vironment,  and  draw  a  boundary  line,  sharp  and 
deep,  about  their  religious  life.  It  is  the  law  of 
"  limitation "  traced  out  by  the  Scottish  Pro 
fessor. 

"  The  spiritual  man,"  to  quote  again  the  words 
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of  our  author,  "  having  passed  from  Death  unto 
Life,  the  natural  man  must  next  proceed  to  pass 
from  Life  unto  Death."  This  "  natural  man  "  is  a 
living  organism,  composed  of  soul  and  body.  Both 
soul  and  body,  therefore,  must  be  mortified.  The 
Catholic  Church  alone  makes  provision  for  the 
mortification  of  both.  By  her  discipline  of  fast 
ing  and  abstinence  the  flesh  is  mortified.  In  the 
principle  of  authority,  as  opposed  to  private  judg 
ment,  she  possesses  the  only  instrument  for  ac 
complishing  the  far  more  difficult  and  important 
task  of  mortifying  the  proud  intellect  and  stub 
born  will  of  the  natural  man.  Hers,  therefore, 
is  the  only  system  of  practical  theology  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  doctrine. 


III. 


In  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  his  book  Pro 
fessor  Drummond  deals  with  what  he  describes 
as  "  Semi- Parasitism"  in  the  spiritual  life.  To 
illustrate  his  meaning  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  semi-parasitic 
organism.  There  is  a  species  of  crab,  known  to 
dwellers  by  the  sea,  which  is  called  the  Hermit. 
This  little  creature  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  cast- 
off  shell  of  some  other  animal,  and  here  lives  a 
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solitary  life — whence  its  name.  It  thus  secures 
shelter  and  safety  without  being  at  the  pains  to 
build  a  house  for  itself,  and  so  far  forth  discovers 
a  parasitic  tendency  to  live  by  the  labor  of  others. 
But  Nature  has  set  her  face  sternly  against  all 
who  would  evade  the  great  law  of  the  struggle 
for  life,  and  she  has  made  the  poor  Hermit  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  its  laziness.  "  It  has  suffered 
in  its  anatomical  structure  just  by  as  much  as  it 
has  borrowed  from  an  external  source.  Instead 
of  being  a  perfect  crustacean  it  has  allowed  cer 
tain  important  parts  of  its  body  to  deteriorate. 
And  several  vital  organs  are  partially  or  wholly 
atrophied." 

The  Hermit- crab  differs  from  a  true  parasite 
in  this,  that  it  has  acquired  a  semi-parasitic  habit 
only  with  reference  to  safety.  It  does  not  bor 
row  or  steal  its  food  from  other  animals.  All  that 
it  owes  to  the  labor  of  others  is  the  shell  which 
affords  it  shelter  and  protection.  But  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  has  evaded  the  law  of  Nature 
has  it  suffered  degradation,  and  its  degenerate 
condition  serves  to  point  a  moral  which  our  au 
thor  sets  forth  in  these  words :  Any  principle 
which  secures  the  safety  of  the  individual  without 
personal  effort  or  the  exercise  of  faculty  is  disastrous 
to  moral  character.  So  in  the  spiritual  order, 
any  principle  which  secures  the  salvation  of  the 
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soul  without  personal  effort  is  disastrous  to  the 
spiritual  life,  and  the  teaching  which  upholds  it 
may  be  called,  says  our  author,  the  "  Parasitic 
Doctrine  of  Salvation."  One  leading  type  of  this 
doctrine,  according  to  Professor  Drummond,  re 
veals  itself  in  the  practical  teaching  of  Catholicism, 
I  quote  : 

"  What  is  meant  by  the  Parasitic  Doctrine  of 
Salvation  one  may,  perhaps,  best  explain  by 
sketching  two  of  its  leading  types.  The  first  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  second, 
that  represented  by  the  narrower  Evangelical  re 
ligion.  We  take  these  religions  not  in  their  ideal 
form,  with  which  possibly  we  should  have  little 
quarrel,  but  in  their  practical  working,  or  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  who  belong  respectively  to  these  com 
munions.  For  the  strength  or  weakness  of  any 
religious  system  is  best  judged  from  the  form  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to,  and  influences  the 
common  mind. 

«*  No  more  perfect  or  sad  example  of  semi-para 
sitism  exists  than  in  the  case  of  those  illiterate 
thousands  who,  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
the  habitable  globe,  swell  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Had  an  organization  been 
specially  designed,  indeed,  to  induce  the  parasitic 
habit  in  the  souls  of  men,  nothing  better  fitted  to 
its  disastrous  end  could  be  established  than  the 
system  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Roman  Catholi 
cism  offers  to  the  masses  a  molluscaii  shell.  They 
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have  simply  to  shelter  themselves  within  its  pale 
and  they  are  «  safe.'  But  what  is  this  « safe  '  ?  It 
is  an  external  safety — the  safety  of  an  institution. 
It  is  a  salvation  recommended  to  men  by  all  that 
appeals  to  the  motives  in  most  common  use  with 
the  vulgar  and  superstitious,  but  which  has  as 
little  vital  connection  with  the  individual  soul  as 
the  dead  whelk's  shell  with  the  living  Hermit. 
.  .  .  Thousands  who  have  never  been  taught  to 
use  their  faculties  in  working  out  their  own  sal 
vation,  "  thousands  who  will  not  exercise  them 
selves  religiously,  intrust  themselves  in  idle  faith 
to  that  venerable  house  of  refuge  which  for  cen 
turies  has  stood  between  God  and  man." 


Now,  as  a  bit  of  declamation,  this  is  very  fine. 
As  an  arraignment  of  Catholicism,  it  is  singularly 
lame  and  ineffective.  The  Professor  launches 
the  darts  of  his  criticism  with  full  intent  to  do 
damage,  but  he  shoots  wide  of  the  mark.  Let  it 
be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  Catholics  who  fancy  that  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  within  the  Church's  pale 
will  ensure  their  salvation.  Is  it  their  faith  as 
Catholics  that  fosters  within  them  this  delusive 
hope  ?  Is  there  aught  in  the  Church's  teachings 
to  furnish  them  even  the  poor  shadow  of  an  ex 
cuse  for  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  ?  Most  emphatically  there  is  not ;  no  man 
living  can  put  his  finger  on  a  single  line  of  the 
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Church's  authentic  teaching  which  would  war 
rant  the  notion  that  an  "  idle  faith  ''  is  all  that  is 
needful  to  salvation.  If  there  be  Catholics  who 
live  in  this  fool's  paradise,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
Church's  fault.  Her  voice  ever  rings  out  in 
trumpet  tones  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 

The  assumption  on  which  the  Professor  rests 
his  charge  being  notoriously  at  variance  with  fact, 
the  charge  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  simply  one 
calumny  more  added  to  the  long  series  of  cal 
umnies  which  Protestant  prejudice  has  hurled 
against  Catholicism.  Let  us  take  a  last  look  at 
it,  while  it  is  being  consigned  to  its  place  in  the 
limbo  of  exploded  charges.  Imagine  the  Profes 
sor  in  his  chair,  and  among  his  pupils  a  Catholic 
who  is  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him. 

Professor:  Any  principle  which  secures  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  without  personal 
effort  or  the  exercise  of  faculty  is  disastrous  to 
the  spiritual  life; 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  em 
bodies  precisely  such  a  principle  as  this  : 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  I  was  perfectly  justified 
in  speaking  of  it  as  a  leading  type  of  the  parasi 
tic  doctrine  of  salvation. 

Pupil:  Pardon  me,  Professor,  if  I  venture  to 
dispute  your  conclusion.  The  major  proposition 
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of  your  argument  is  too  sweeping  Pushed  to 
its  logical  issue,  it  would  close  the  gates  of  the 
spiritual  life  against  all  children,  and  the  gates 
of  heaven  against  those  of  them  who  die  in 
infancy.  But  I  let  it  pass,  and  join  issue  with 
you  on  the  minor  premise.  Your  minor  premise, 
permit  me  to  say,  involves  an  assumption  that 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  the  Catholic  Church  sanctions 
the  principle  in  question,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
she  distinctly  repudiates  it  and  declares  it  to  be 
rank  heresy.  "  If  any  one  shall  say  (I  quote  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  vi.  Cap. 
xvi.  Can.  20)  that  the  man  who  has  received  the 
grace  of  spiritual  regeneration  is  not  bound  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church, 
but  only  to  believe  as  if  the  Gospel  were  a  nude 
promise  of  eternal  life  without  regard  to  the 
observance  of  the  commandments,  let  him  be 
anathema." 

Professor :  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir, 
but  you  have  overlooked  a  very  important  pre 
liminary  remark  of  mine.  I  gave  it  to  be  under 
stood  distinctly  that  I  should  have  little  quarrel 
with  Catholicism  in  its  ideal  form. 

Pupil:  There  is  nothing  ideal  about  the  doc 
trine  denned  by  the  Council.  It  is  eminently 
practical.  And  what  is  more,  it  is  not  tied  up 
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in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  hidden  away  in  the 
musty  tomes  of  theologians.  The  Catholic  child 
learns  it  at  the  mother's  knee.  It  is  preached,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  every  Catholic  pulpit, 
and  inculcated  in  every  Catholic  confessional. 
You,  sir,  have  declared  that  Catholicism  embraces 
a  "principle  which  secures  salvation  without 
personal  effort,"  that  our  Church  encourages  men 
to  believe  that  if  they  do  but  shelter  themselves 
within  her  pale,  they  are  "safe."  This  is  the 
minor  premise  of  your  argument.  Let  me  re 
mind  you  that  when  one  of  the  premises  is  false, 
the  conclusion  also  is  false. 

Professor :  I  desire  to  point  out  that  I  spoke 
of  the  Romanist  system  only  in  its  practical 
working,  or  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  your  co-religionists.  I  judge 
the  tree  by  its  fruits. 

Pupil:  You  have  taken  issue  on  a  question 
of  principle.  You  cannot  judge  the  practical 
working  of  a  system  unless  you  examine  the 
system  itself.  When  the  Catholic  Church  de 
nounces  as  heretical  the  principle  that  an  "  idle 
faith,"  even  if  it  be  the  true  faith,  will  ensure  a 
man's  salvation,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  thousands  who,  as  you  allege,  "  entrust  them 
selves  in  idle  faith  "  to  her  keeping,  exemplify  in 
their  lives  the  practical  working  of  the  Catholic 
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system?  As  well  might  you  cite  the  fall  of 
Peter  or  the  treason  of  Judas  as  illustrating  in  a 
practical  way  the  influence  of  Christ's  teaching 
on  His  disciples.  The  Church  owns  for  her 
children  only  those  who  strive  to  live  up  to  her 
teaching.  Others  may  call  themselves  her  chil 
dren,  but  she  knows  them  not  as  hers  so  long  as 
they  heed  not  her  voice  nor  exhibit  in  their  lives 
the  fruits  of  her  teaching  and  discipline.  They 
are  Catholics  in  name  only.  It  is  true,  alas  !  that 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  not  solely  among 
the  illiterate  classes,  as  you,  sir,  seem  to  think, 
nor  even  largely.  They  are  to  be  found  rather 
among  the  literate,  especially  those  educated  in 
schools  whence  religion  has  been  banished.  And 
yet,  among  those  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  nominal  Catholics,  I  doubt  if  you 
will  find  half  a  dozen  who  answer  to  the  descrip 
tion  you  have  given, — who  think  they  can  save 
their  souls  without  personal  effort,  who  fancy 
themselves  "  safe  "  solely  because  they  are  shel 
tered  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

Professor :  One  at  least  I  have  known  myself, 
a  certain  foreign  professor;  and  I  can  never 
dismiss  from  my  memory  the  sadness  with  which 
I  listened  to  his  confession :  « I  used  to  be  con 
cerned  about  religion,"  he  said  in  substance,  "  but 
religion  is  a  great  subject.  I  was  very  busy; 
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there  was  little  time  to  settle  it  for  myself.  A 
Protestant,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  suited  my  case.  And  in 
stead  of  dabbling  in  religion  for  myself  I  put 
myself  in  its  hands.  Once  a  year,"  he  concluded, 
"  I  go  to  Mass  " — Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  pp.  329-30. 

Pupil:  Your  foreign  professor  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  "  Her 
mit-crab."  Had  you  questioned  him  somewhat 
closely,  however,  you  would,  I  think,  have  found 
that  he  did  not  feel  very  "safe" — if  indeed  a 
maiijso  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  world  as 
he  appears  to  have  been  could  give  any  serious 
thought  at  all  to  the  affairs  of  the  next.  At  any 
rate,  his  father  confessor  would  have  told  him — 
assuming  that  he  ever  did  make  his  confession, 
which  may  well  seem  doubtful — that  there  was 
absolutely  no  hope  of  salvation  for  him  unless 
he  became  a  practical  Catholic.  By  the  by,  I 
observe  that  in  your  book  you  cite  the  case  of 
this  man  as  if  it  were  an  exemplification  of  the 
practical  working  of  Catholicism.  You  who 
have  treated  so  learnedly  of  "  Conformity  to 
Type,"  you  who  have  affirmed  that  the  "type- 
organization  can  be  produced  by  the  type-life 
alone,"  must  surely  have  known  that  the  man 
was  never  moulded  on  the  Catholic  pattern,  see- 
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ing  that,  by  his  own  confession,  he  did  not  con 
form  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  life  and  worship. 
He  went  to  Mass  but  once  a  year,  whereas  the 
Church  enjoins  the  hearing  of  Mass  every  Sun 
day  and  holiday  of  obligation  on  pain  of  mortal 
sin.  Could  there  be  more  convincing  proof  that 
he  was  a  Catholic  only  in  name  ?  By  his  own 
avowal,  too,  he  joined  the  Church,  not  from 
conviction,  but  because  he  was  too  "  busy  "  for 
sooth  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  religion — 
too  busy  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
questions,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  The 
one  fact  which  his  own  confession  brings  out  in 
bold  relief  is,  that  he  never  was  converted  at  all. 
And  you,  sir,  instead  of  studying  the  practical 
working  of  Catholicism  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  been  responsive  to  its  action, — instead  of 
looking  into  the  revelation  of  its  life  and  spirit 
in  a  Newman,  a  Manning,  a  Faber,  and  a  host  of 
other  illustrious  converts,  not  to  mention  the 
multitude  of  great  and  good  men  nurtured  from 
infancy  under  its  fostering  influence — you  have 
focussed  your  attention  on  the  life  of  this  uncon 
verted  Protestant,  and  exhibited  to  a  world  as 
purblind  with  prejudice  as  yourself  the  results 
of  your  investigation.  "  Lo  !  "  you  have  said  in 
effect  to  the  readers  of  your  book,  "  here  is  a 
specimen  that  I  myself  have  caught  and  cata- 
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logued.  Mark  the  creature  well,  for  it  is  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  parasitic  tendency  of  prac 
tical  Catholicism.  I  have  little  quarrel  with  that 
venerable  system  in  its  ideal  form,  but  I  judge 
the  tree  by  its  fruits." 

It  surely  is  nothing  short  of  downright  contra 
diction  to  say  that  the  Church  which  has  ever 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  commandments 
and  the  performance  of  good  works  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  does  at  the  very  same  time  tend  to 
foster  the  delusion  that  men  can  be  saved  "  with 
out  personal  effort  or  the  exercise  of  faculty." 
The  "  Hermit-crab,"  therefore,  is  not  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  be  a  product  of  Catholi 
cism. 

IV. 

Any  principle  which  secures  the  safety  of  the  in- 
dividual  without  personal  effort  or  the  exercise  of 
facnlt>/  is  disastrous  to  moral  character. — Profes 
sor  Drummond. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  salva 
tion  "  without  personal  effort  or  the  exercise  of 
faculty,"  which  the  Professor  styles  the  "  Par 
asitic  Doctrine  of  Salvation,"  is  a  heresy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  now  see 
how  Protestantism  stands  in  relation  to  it.  One 
or  two  citations  from  our  author  will  serve  to  in- 
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troduce  the  subject,  and  to  place  it  before  the 
reader  in  its  practical  aspect.  At  page  330  the 
Professor  says  : 

"  The  perverted  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
which  tends  to  beget  the  parasitic  habit,  may  be 
defined  in  a  single  sentence — it  is  very  much  be 
cause  it  can  be  defined  in  a  single  sentence  that 
it  is  a  perversion.  Let  us  state  it  in  a  concrete 
form.  It  is  put  to  the  individual  in  the  follow 
ing  syllogism  :  <  You  believe  Christ  died  for  sin 
ners  ;  you  are  a  sinner ;  therefore  Christ  died  for 
you ;  and  hence  you  are  saved.  Now  what  is  this 
but  another  species  of  molluscan  shell?  Could 
any  trap  for  a  benighted  soul  be  more  ingeni 
ously  planned  ?  It  is  not  superstition  that  is  ap 
pealed  to  this  time ;  it  is  reason.  The  agitated 
soul  is  invited  to  creep  into  the  convolutions  of  a 
syllogism,  and  intrench  itself  behind  a  doctrine 
more  venerable  even  than  the  Church.  But 
words  are  mere  chitine  [outer  covering,  as  a  shell]. 
Doctrines  may  have  no  more  vital  contact  with 
the  soul  than  priest  or  sacrament,  no  further  in 
fluence  on  life  and  character  than  stone  and  lime. 
And  yet  the  Apostles  of  Parasitism  pick  a  black 
guard  from  the  streets,  pass  him  through  this 
plausible  formula,  and  turn  him  out  a  convert  in 
the  space  of  as  many  minutes  as  it  takes  to  tell 
it." 

Again,  pp.  332-33. 

"  The  doctrine  [of  Salvation  by  Formula]  plays 
too  well  into  the  hands  of  the  parasitic  tendency 
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to  make  it  possible  that  in  more  than  a  minority 
of  cases  the  result  is  anything  but  disastrous. 
And  it  is  disastrous  not  in  that,  sooner  or  later, 
after  losing  half  their  lives,  those  who  rely  on 
the  naked  syllogism  come  to  see  their  mistake, 
but  in  that  thousands  never  come  to  see  it  at  all. 
Are  there  not  men  who  can  prove  to  you  and  to 
the  world,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  text,  that 
they  are  saved,  whom  you  know  to  be  not  only 
unworthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God — which  we  all 
are — but  absolutely  incapable  of  entering  it  ?  The 
condition  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  well  known  ;  who  fulfil  this  condition  and  who 
do  not,  is  not  well  known.  And  yet  the  moral 
test,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  its  applications, 
will  always,  and  rightly,  be  preferred  by  the 
world  to  the  theological.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  the  world's  verdict,  the  parasite  is  content. 
lie  is  *  safe.'  Years  ago  his  mind  worked  through 
a  certain  chain  of  phrases  in  which  the  words 
'believe'  and  'saved'  were  conspicuous  terms. 
And  from  that  moment,  by  all  Scriptures,  by  all 
logic  and  by  all  theology,  his  future  was  guar 
anteed.  He  took  out,  in  short,  an  insurance 
policy,  by  which  he  was  infallibly  secured  eternal 
life  at  death.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  make  light 
of.  We  wish  we  were  caricaturing  instead  of 
representing  things  as  they  are.  But  we  carry 
with  us  all  who  know  intimately  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Narrow  Church  in  asserting 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  its  members  have 
nothing  more  to  show  for  their  religion  than  a 
formula,  a  syllogism,  a  cant  phrase  or  an  ex- 
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perience  of  some  kind  which  happened  long  ago, 
and  which  men  told  them  at  the  time  was  called 
«  Salvation." 


In  these  eloquent  passages  the  Professor  is 
describing  what  he  calls,  "  the  narrower  Evan 
gelical  Religion."  Here — otherwise  than  when 
dealing  with  Catholicism,  whereof  he  betrays 
lamentable  ignorance — he  is  at  home,  and  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge.  The  form  of  Evan 
gelicalism  which  he  unfolds  to  the  view  will  be 
recognized,  he  tells  us,  "by  all  who  know  the 
popular  Protestantism  of  this  country,"  and  we 
may  add,  of  any  country  where  Protestantism 
has  gained  a  foothold.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  process  of  Salvation  by  Formula ;  and 
everybody  knows  that  those  who  have  been  put 
through  the  process  believe  themselves  not 
merely,  "  safe,"  but  actually  "  saved."  They  are 
the  "  Hermit-crabs,"  of  the  spiritual  life.  But 
they  are  unlike  the  degenerate  crustacean  in 
this,  that,  once  in,  they  never  come  out  of  their 
shell.  Once  within,  they  are  "  saved  " — and  they 
stay  "  saved."  It  is  plain  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  Bible  so  as  to  grasp  its  meaning — who  reads 
each  text  in  the  light  of  its  context,  and  each 
passage  in  the  light  that  other  passages  shed  upon 
it — that  this  cheap  method  of  salvation  is  un- 
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scriptural  Professor  Drummond  would  have 
added  that  it  is  also  unscientific  ;  but  I  let  that 
pass.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  to  find 
out  how  men  who  are  keen  to  detect  fraud  in 
other  matters,  come  to  put  faith  in  this  fraud. 

It  is  the  business  of  science  to  trace  effects  to 
their  causes.  But  our  author  stops  short  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
strange  phenomenon  which  he  sets  before  us  in 
such  startling  colors.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
awesome  influence  that  holds  him  back  and  chills 
within  him  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation. 
There  is  a  lion  in  the  path,  a  lion  whose  anger 
he  has  already  roused  and  dare  not  further  pro 
voke.  But  the  growl  of  the  Protestant  lion  has 
no  terrors  for  us.  I  shall  ^  therefore  take  up  the 
matter  where  the  Professor  dropped  it,  and  pro 
ceed  to  do  what  his  scientific  instincts  would 
have  led  him  to  do,  had  he  dared. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  is  this :  Do  Pro 
testantism  and  the  belief  in  Salvation  by  Formula 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way.  Does  the  Protestant  theory 
of  salvation  "  play  into  the  hands  of  the  para- 
stitic  tendency  "  ?  Or,  in  yet  another  form.  Can 
Protestantism  as  a  doctrinal  system  wash  its 
hands  of  the  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  con- 
,dition  of  those  of  its  adherents  who  "  have  noth- 
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ing  more  to  show  for  their  religion  than  a  for 
mula,  a  syllogism,  a  cant  phrase  or  an  experience 
of  some  kind  which  happened  long  ago,  and 
which  men  told  them  at  the  time  was  called 
salvation  ?  " 

Now,  in  answering  this  question,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  as  Professor  Drummond  does  when 
dealing  with  Catholicism.  I  am  not  going  to 
affirm  off-hand,  or  take  for  granted,  the  responsi 
bility  of  Protestantism  in  the  premises.  I  shall 
examine  its  tenets,  and  base  my  answer  on  its 
own  declaration  of  principles.  And  though  it 
speaks  with  many  mouths,  no  two  saying  the 
same  thing,  we  may  learn  the  gist  and  trend  of 
its  teaching  from  the  words  of  its  two  leading 
spokesmen,  who  were  also  its  founders,  Luther 
and  Calvin. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  Martin  Luther's 
gospel  is,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone, 
without  works.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
wherein  it  is  declared  that  faith  without  good 
works  is  dead,  Luther  rejected,  calling  it  "an 
Epistle  of  straw."  Nor  did  he  scruple,  with  a 
view  of  confirming  his  favorite  tenet,  to  corrupt 
the  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  (3.  28),  by 
adding  the  word  "  alone,"  after  "  faith."  In  his 
"  Captivity  of  the  Church  in  Babylon,"  he  writes  : 
"  Thus,  then,  you  should  see  how  rich  the  Chris- 
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tian  man  is  who  cannot  lose  his  salvation,  even 
when  he  would,  b>j  all  manner  of  sins,  unless  he 
refuse  to  believe ;  for,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
sins  against  faith,  nothing  can  close  the  gates  of 
heaven  against  him." — De.  Captivit.  Bab.  torn. 
ii.  P.  '234.  And  in  a  letter  to  Melancthon :  "  It 
is  sufficient  that  by  the  riches  of  God's  glory  we 
may  know  the  Lamb  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world;  sin  cannot  deprive  us  of  him,  even 
if  in  the  same  day  we  were  to  commit  a  thousand 
murders  and  a  thousand  adulteries. — Melancthon, 
21  August,  1251.  The  italics  are  mine.  This 
surely  is  no  other  than  the  Parasitic  Doctrine  of 
Salvation  in  its  most  revolting  form.  You  shall 
pick  up  all  the  blackguards  from  all  the  streets, 
pass  them  through  the  Lutheran  formula,  en 
roll  them  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  leave 
them  the  more  confirmed  in  their  blackguardism 
at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Calvin.  The  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  justification  is  more  subtle  and  more 
refined  than  the  Lutheran.  But  it  none  the 
less  surely  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  parasitic 
tendency.  Man,  according  to  Calvin,  is  justified 
by  faith  only,  for  by  it  alone  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  Good  works  are 
supposed  to  follow  justifying  faith  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  best  works  even  of  the  just 
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man  avail  nothing  to  salvation;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  his  evil  works,  even  though  he 
fall  into  grievous  sins,  rob  him  of  his  righteous 
ness.  Once  a  man  has  "  laid  hold  on  Christ  "  by 
faith,  he  is  justified  for  evermore.  Of  course,  in 
this  theory,  the  only  thing  one  need  concern  one 
self  very  much  about  is  to  believe,  and  thus  "  lay 
hold  on  Christ."  That  done,  one  is  "  saved  "  and 
the  good  works  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them 
selves,  since  they  are  in  no  way  needful,  or  even 
useful,  to  salvation. 

Not  less  adapted  to  induce  the  parasitic  habit 
is  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
"  assurance  "  of  salvation.  According  to  Calvin's 
teaching  as  interpreted  by  the  Westminster 
divines  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  "  By  the 
decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  ever 
lasting  death."  And  we  are  told,  moreover,  that 
God  predestines  the  elect  to  everlasting  glory, 
"  out  of  His  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without 
any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseve 
rance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the 
creature,  as  conditions,  or  causes  moving  Him 
thereunto."  Now,  get  this  notion  into  a  man's 
head,  and  he  will  reason  thus  :  Either  I  am  one  of 
the  "  elect,"  or  I  am  not.  If  I  am  not,  I  am  damned, 
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whatever  I  do  or  leave  undone.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  one  of  the  chosen  few,  then  I  am  "  safe," 
no  matter  what  I  do.  In  the  meantime  it  remains 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  man  is  on  the  way 
to  glory  or  in  the  path  of  perdition.  To  remove 
this  dread  uncertainty  Calvin  invented  the  com 
forting  doctrine  of  "  assurance."  Instead  of  say 
ing  with  Christ,  "  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments  "  ;  or,  with  the  Apostle, 
bidding  man  "  by  good  works  to  make  his  calling 
and  election  sure " ;  Calvin  tells  his  disciple  in 
effect  not  to  worry  about  good  works,  but  rather 
by  faith  to  "  lay  hold  on  Christ "  the  more  firmly, 
and  be  of  good  cheer.  For  faith  will,  in  due 
time,  beget  an  infallible  assurance  of  salvation. 
Man  gets  this  assurance  when,  to  use  the  cant 
phrase  of  our  day,  he  "experiences  conversion." 
And  from  that  moment,  as  Professor  Drummond 
happily  expresses  it,  he  has  taken  out  an  insur 
ance  policy,  by  which  he  is  infallibly  secured 
eternal  life  at  death. 

Many  modern  Protestants  repudiate  this  Para 
sitic  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  as  did  the  late  Pro 
fessor  Drummond.  But  the  moment  they  do  so 
they  part  company  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
reject  tenets  that  are  fundamental  in  the  religious 
system  devised  by  these  first  "  Apostles  of  Par 
asitism."  They  cease  to  be  "orthodox"  Pro- 
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testants  in  that  they  abandon  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation. 

To  conclude,  I  have  shown  ample  cause  why 
the  verdict  pronounced  by  Professor  Drummond 
against  Catholicism  should  be  reversed,  and  a 
verdict  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  as 
follows  :  HAD  AN  ORGANIZATION  BEEN  SPECIALLY 

DESIGNED  TO  INDUCE  THE  PARASITIC  HABIT  IN  THE 
SOULS  OF  MEN  NOTHING  BETTER  FITTED  TO  ITS 
DISASTROUS  END  COULD  BE  DEVISED  THAN  THE 
DOCTRINAL  SYSTEM  OF  OLD-FASHIONED,  ORTHODOX 

PROTESTANTISM. 

V. 

Any  principle  which  secures  food  to  the  individ 
ual  without  the  expenditure  of  work  is  injurious, 
and  accompanied  by  the  degeneration  and  loss  of 
parts. — Professor  Drummond. 

This  is  the  general  principle  formulated  by  the 
Scottish  Professor  in  the  second  last  chapter  of 
his  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  There 
are  certain  lowr  forms  of  life  which  live  in  or  on 
other  organisms,  and  draw  their  nourishment 
from  them.  They  are  known  as  "  parasites." 
They  live  without  work;  they  live  at  the  ex 
pense  of  others.  From  a  study  of  parasitic 
organisms,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
the  Professor  is  enabled  to  bring  home  forcibly 
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to  the  mind  the  truth  of  the  law  above  formu 
lated.  Nature  always  exacts  a  penalty  of  the 
parasite,  and  the  penalty  is  deterioration.  The 
parasitic  organism  is  made  to  suffer  in  its  own 
structure  by  just  as  much  as  it  has  borrowed 
from  an  external  source.  Nature  meant  every 
organism  to  work  for  a  living,  and  to  develop 
itself  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  in  procuring 
its  own  food.  "  In  one  sense  the  exercise  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  finding  food  ;  but  in  another 
and  equally  real  sense,  the  exercise  is  the  end, 
the  food  the  means  to  attain  that.  Neither  is  of 
permanent  use  without  the  other,  but  the  cor 
relation  between  them  is  so  intimate  that  it  were 
idle  to  say  that  one  is  more  necessary  than  the 
other  Without  food  exercise  is  impossible,  but 
without  exercise  food  is  useless." 

This  natural  law  being  ascertained,  it  remains  to 
apply  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  food  of  the 
spiritual  man  is  divine  truth.  Hence  any  prin 
ciple  which  secures  to  him  divine  truth  without 
the  exercise  of  faculty,  without  personal  effort, 
begets  the  parasitic  habit,  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
hurtful  in  the  event.  "  You  cannot  cut  and  dry 
truth.  You  cannot  accept  truth  ready-made  with 
out  it  ceasing  to  nourish  the  soul  as  truth.  You 
cannot  live  on  theological  forms  without  becoming 
a  parasite  and  ceasing  to  be  a  man." 
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The  Professor  lias  now  forged  a  weapon  where 
with  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the  pretensions  of 
Rome : 

"  The  same  thing  that  makes  men  take  ref 
uge  in  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  them  take 
refuge  in  a  set  of  dogmas.  Infallibility  meets  the 
deepest  desire  of  man,  but  meets  it  in  the  most 
fatal  form.  Men  deal  with  the  hunger  after 
truth  in  two  ways.  First  by  unbelief — which 
crushes  it  by  blind  force  ;  or,  secondly,  by  resort 
ing  to  some  external  source  credited  with  in 
fallibility — which  lulls  it  to  sleep  by  blind  faith. 
The  effect  of  doctrinal  theology  is  the  effect  of 
infallibility.  And  the  wholesale  belief  in  such 
a  system,  however  accurate  it  may  be — grant 
even  that  it  were  infallible — is  not  faith,  though 
it  always  gets  that  name.  It  is  mere  credulity. 
It  is  complacent  and  idle  rest  upon  authority,  not 
a  hard-earned,  self-obtained,  personal  possession." 

For  greater  convenience  in  the  handling,  I  will 
exhibit  the  Professor's  reasoning  in  the  form  of 
a  syllogism.  Any  principle  which  secures  food 
to  the  individual  without  expenditure  of  labor 
induces  the  parasitic  habit,  and  is  pernicious; 
now  the  doctrinal  system  of  Catholicism  does 
this  very  thing,  for  the  Church  of  Rome  pro 
fesses  to  dispense  divine  truth,  which  is  the  food 
of  the  soul,  ready-made,  all  cut  and  dried,  and 
to  guarantee  it  sound  and  wholesome :  both 
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science  and  logic,  therefore,  with  united  voice 
proclaim  that  Church  to  be  the  great  Mother  of 
Parasites.  The  logic  seems  faultless,  the  science 
is  unquestionable,  but  the  conclusion  is  false. 
I  have  said  that  the  logic  seems  faultless.  But 
there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  which  it  needs  no  great 
logical  acumen  to  detect.  The  middle  term,  which, 
in  the  major  premise,  is  " food"/07*  the  body,  be 
comes  in  the  minor  "food "/or  the  soul,  and  a 
very  special  kind  of  food,  namely,  divine  truth. 
The  major  premise  states  a  law  which  holds  in 
that  particular  department  of  the  Natural  World 
with  which  the  science  of  biology  has  to  do. 
The  minor  extends  at  a  bound  this  same  law  to 
the  spiritual  world,  where,  for  aught  that  is 
shown  to  the  contrary,  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
growth  and  development,  may  be  entirely  differ 
ent.  In  the  preface  (p.  xvi.),  our  author  drops  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  reader  which  he  himself 
would  have  done  well  to  have  kept  more  steadily 
in  view.  "  One  thing  is  certain,"  he  tells  us  there, 
"and  I  state  it  pointedly,  the  application  of 
Natural  Law  to  the  Spiritual  World  has  decided 
and  necessary  limits." 

Will  he,  nill  he,  his  reasoning  in  the  present 

instance  rests  on  an  assumed  analogy  between 

the  conditions  of  life  in  the  organic  world  and 

the  conditions  of  life  in  the  spiritual  world.    Now 
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analogy,  while  admirable  as  an  illustration,  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  very  unsafe  basis  on  which  to  build  an 
argument.  The  logical  edifice  you  have  reared 
on  it  is  liable  to  topple  on  your  head  at  any  mo 
ment.  We  should  have  had  greater  respect  for 
the  Professor's  judgment  had  he  first  sought  to 
ascertain  how  far  his  natural  law  found  applica 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  natural  man.  Man  is  a 
social  animal.  He  lives  in  society,  where  the 
conditions  of .  life  are  complex.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  men  have  to  "  eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,"  yet  are 
they  content  to  have  it  baked,  and  cut  into  slices 
for  them,  and  let  some  one  else  get  all  the  benefit 
of  that '  exercise  of  faculty.' 

But  not  by  bread  alone  doth  man  live  even  the 
natural  life.  The  mind  needs  food  not  less  than 
the  body,  and  its  food  is  knowledge.  How  fares 
it  with  our  friend's  natural  law,  or  rather  with  his 
application  of  it,  in  the  world  of  mind?  The 
mind  of  the  child  is  as  soil  in  which  no  seed  has 
yet  been  sown.  How  comes  it  by  the  first  germs 
of  knowledge  ?  Is  not  the  child  taught  the  truths 
that  sink  deepest  into  its  soul,  and  help  most  to 
mould  its  after-life,  at  the  mother's  knee  ?  The 
same  being  who  supplies  it  with  food  and  cloth 
ing  ready-made  supplies  it  with  knowledge  also 
ready-made — «  all  cut  and  dried."  And  wonder- 
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fill  to  say,  the  little  creature  is  in  a  much  better 
condition,  mentally  and  morally,  than  if  it  had 
been  left  to  shift  for  itself  ! 

A  few  years  glide  by,  and  the  child  goes,  or 
rather  is  sent,  to  school.  It  is  sent  there  to  be 
taught  from  books  by  persons  who  are  looked 
upon  as  skilled  in  the  art  of  serving  out  knowl 
edge  ready-made  and  guaranteed  to  be  sound  and 
wholesome.  But  surely  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here.  That  "  natural  law  "  would  require 
the  child  to  be  thrown  upon  its  own  resources— 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  gather  knowledge  by  and  for 
itself,  fresh  and  at  first-hand,  from  the  book  of 
of  Nature.  Yes,  but  you  see  the  child  is  a  little 
man,  not  a  little  ant,  or  bird,  or  monkey,  and  that 
makes  a  difference. 

The  child  has  grown  apace,  is  now  a  young 
man,  and  enters  a  college  or  university— that  is, 
one  perhaps  in  a  thousand  does.  But  even  here 
the  "  natural  law  "  is  deemed  to  be  "  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  Teachers  and 
tutors,  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  knowl 
edge  guaranteed  sound  and  wholesome  (would 
that  it  always  were  !)  are  again  to  the  fore,  and 
text-books  in  which  knowledge  is  stored  away 
ready-made  are  much  in  evidence.  And  when 
our  young  man  goes  out  from  the  university,  and 
becomes  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  professor,  he  is 
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they  but  poor  credulous  fools  who  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  Master?  Were  they  parasites,  and  not 
men,  who,  in  the  after-time,  drank  in  so  eagerly 
the  doctrine  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
Apostles?  Ignorant  of  biology  they  were,  no 
doubt,  those  men  of  old ;  nor  did  they  so  much 
as  suspect  the  existence  of  the  wondrous  nat 
ural  law  which  a  painstaking  study  of  parasitic 
organisms  has  since  brought  to  light.  But  they 
possessed  the  gift  of  Faith,  and  were  nourished 
with  divine  truth.  They  knew  the  higher  law, 
and  obeyed  it.  They  became  as  little  children, 
and  were  content  to  be  taught  divine  truth  after 
the  manner  of  little  children,  in  the  school  of 
Christ. 

To  the  Professor's  dictum,  therefore,  and  to 
the  pride  of  intellect  that  finds  expression  in  this 
chapter  on  "  Parasitism,"  we  oppose  the  law  of 
Christ :  "  VERILY  I  SAY  TO  YOU,  WHOSOEVER  SHALL 

NOT    RECEIVE  THE    KINGDOM    OF  GOD    AS    A  CHILD, 
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THE  IMAGINATION. 
I. 

OXE  of  our  English  poets  has  said  that 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

If  this  be  so,  and  surely  there  is  a  large  ele 
ment  of  truth  in  the  saying,  it  must  be  owned 
that  mankind  have  ever  been,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  neglectful  of  their  proper  study.  "  Know 
thyself "  is  the  sound  advice  given  so  long  ago 
by  the  Greek  sage,  but  few  are  found  to  heed  it. 

The  soul,  shut  up  in  her  dark  room, 

Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing. 

But  too  true,  these  words  of  Dryden.  Other 
things  man  will  study,  himself  he  will  not  study. 
The  school  of  the  knowledge  of  self,  the  school 
of  self-culture,  is  but  slimly  attended  ;  it  counts 
not  many  pupils  in  this  feverish  world  of  ours. 
We  are  sent  to  this  school  in  the  early  morning 
of  life,  but  children  that  we  are  we  love  to  loiter 
by  the  way,  to  play  truant.  And  too  many  are 
children  to  the  end,  and  waste  their  little  hour 
chasing  butterflies  in  the  field  of  time,  or  run 
ning  after  the  bubbles  that  float  on  the  river  of  life. 
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Now  the  true  self,  the  true  object  of  man's 
proper  study,  is  the  soul.  "  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man  !  "  exclaims  another  of  our  English 
poets,  the  prince  of  them  all.  "  How  noble  in 
reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action, 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god  !  "  This  is  man  as  Shakespeare  conceives  of 
him,  as  he  analyzes  him  for  us.  The  wondrous 
piece  of  work  is  found  to  be  a  being  endowed 
with  reason,  faculties,  movement,  action,  appre 
hension.  And  all  these  belong  to  the  soul.  The 
form  alone  is  of  the  body,  and  yet  not  of  the  body 
alone.  All  its  symmetry  of  form,  which  is  so  ad 
mirable,  the  body  has  from  the  spirit  that  lives 
and  breathes  in  it.  Symmetry  of  form  passes 
with  the  soul,  and  then 

Imperious  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

When  Shakespeare  says  that  man  is  infinite  in 
faculties,  he  is  speaking  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  psy 
chologist.  His  words  are  to  be  taken  in  an  ob 
jective  sense.  He  means  that  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  man's  capability  of  knowing  and  doing 
things.  Subjectively  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  psychologist,  man's  faculties  are  the  special 
powers  of  the  soul  by  which  he  knows  and  does 
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things  ;  and  they  are  but  few.  There  are,  first  of 
all,  intellect  or  reason  and  will,  spiritual  faculties, 
which  are  peculiar  to  man  and  serve  to  mark  him 
off  from  all  other  animals  ;  and  there  are  the 
sensuous  or  organic  faculties  which  man  has  in 
common  with  other  animals.  Of  these  latter,  five 
are  known  as  the  external  senses,  and  there  are 
besides  these,  in.  the  more  perfect  of  sentient 
creatures  internal  senses,  instinct,  memory,  im 
agination.  It  is  with  the  last-named  that  I  am 
to  deal,  and  I  must  crave  the  reader's  indulgence 
if  he  finds  what  I  shall  say,  especially  in  setting 
out,  of  too  abstruse  or  technical  a  character.  To 
know  the  part  imagination  plays  in  our  mental 
life,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  in 
itself  and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  higher  faculty 
of  intellect  or  reason. 

The  imagination  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  eye 
of  the  mind,"  because  it  does  that  for  the  mind 
which  the  eye  does  for  the  body.  When  Cole 
ridge,  in  A  Day  Dream,  says, 

My  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut, 

it  is  the  mind's  eye  that  he  really  means — the 
same  in  which  Hamlet  saw  the  "  goodly  king  " 
his  father,  what  time  he  told  Horatio, 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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More  precise  than  the  poets,  psychologists  define 
Imagination  for  us  as  that  internal  sensuous 
faculty  by  which  we  form  mental  images  or  rep 
resentations  of  material  objects  in  the  absence  of, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  apart  from  the  pres 
ence  of,  these  objects.  It  is  an  internal  sense 
and  uses  some  part  of  the  brain  as  its  organ,  just 
as  the  faculty  of  sight  uses  the  eye  as  its  organ, 
and  the  faculty  of  hearing  the  ear.  With  the 
eye  we  see,  with  the  ear  we  hear,  with  the  imagi 
nation  we  seem  to  see  and  hear  and  smell  and  taste 
and  touch.  With  the  eye  we  see  colors,  or  rather 
colored  things;  with  the  ear,  we  hear  sounds; 
with  the  imagination  we  see  not  colored  things, 
but  images  or  representations  of  colored  things, 
and  hear,  not  sounds,  but  images  or  representations 
of  sounds.  The  eye  can  see  only  when  the  object 
is  present,  that  is,  when  it  is  within  range,  and 
the  light  from  it  falls  on  the  retina ;  the  imagi 
nation  can  see  only  when  the  object  itself  is  absent 
from  the  eye,  or  outside  the  range  of  vision.  That 
which  you  are  seeing  with  your  eyes  you  cannot 
at  the  same  time  imagine ;  in  the  light  of  the 
reality  the  shadowy  image  of  it  flits  away,  to 
come  up  again  only  when  the  real  object  has 
ceased  to  act  on  the  outer  sense.  The  organ  of 
the  imagination  is,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
photography,  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  mind. 
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When  an  object  strikes  the  outer  sense  it  leaves 
an  impression  on  this  organ,  and  from  this  im 
pression  the  mind  can  afterwards  develop  any 
number  of  copies  of  the  original.  And  it  is  only 
things  which  strike  the  outer  sense  that  the  im 
agination  can  picture.  In  vain  does  one  born 
blind  try  to  imagine  color,  or  one  born  deaf  try 
to  imagine  what  sound  is.  You  may  succeed  in 
giving  such  a  one  some  sort  of  an  idea  or  intel 
lectual  conception  of  sound  or  color  ;  but  no  effort 
can  enable  him  to  picture  it  to  himself  in  imagi 
nation. 

Things  material,  things  that  strike  the  senses, 
these  and  only  these  can  be  pictured  in  imagi 
nation.  Hence  the  limitations  of  this  faculty. 
Only  things  of  the  sensible  order,  only  things 
that  we  can  see  or  hear  or  smell  or  taste  or 
touch,  can  be  imagined.  Things  that  lie  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  senses,  things  of  the  spiritual 
order,  things  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  general, 
are  strictly  unimaginable.  You  cannot  imagine  a 
spiritual  being,  such  as  an  angel  or  a  disembodied 
spirit,  nor  an  abstraction,  such  as  a  line  or  a  point, 
nor  a  species  or  genus,  such  as  man  or  animal,  as 
distinguished  from,  say,  John  or  Fido.  It  is  only 
the  material  as  distinguished  Lorn  the  spiritual, 
the  concrete  as  distinguished  from  the  abstract, 
the  particular  as  distinguished  from  the  general, 
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that  is  picturable  in  imagination.  And  yet  we 
do  soar  mentally  above  the  material,  the  concrete, 
the  particular,  and  reach  out  to  the  spiritual,  the 
abstract,  the  general.  So  much  our  conscious 
ness,  if  we  do  but  know  how  to  question  it,  will 
tell  us ;  so  much  is  attested  by  the  language  of 
every  people,  for  in  every  language  we  find  words 
that  embody  general,  abstract,  and  spiritual  ideas. 
And  because  these  words  are  to  be  found  in  every 
language,  the  ideas  that  they  embody  exist  in 
the  mind  of  man.  For  what  are  words  but  the 
coinage  of  the  brain  to  convey  ideas  ?  The  im 
age  and  superscription  which  words  bear  were 
stamped  upon  them  in  the  mint  of  Mind,  else  are 
they  spurious  coin.  Now  the  faculty  with  which 
we  form  such  ideas,  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
imagination.  We  call  it  Reason  or  Intellect; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  the 
radical  distinction  that  there  is  between  the  two 
faculties,  for  the  tendency  of  modern  psychology 
is  to  make  little  of  or  ignore  it. 

Compare  the  image  of  an  object  that  you  have 
in  the  imagination  with  the  idea  you  have  in  your 
mind.  Let  the  object  be  a  piece  of  gold.  Picture 
it  in  imagination  and  you  see  a  bit  of  yellow- 
colored  surface,  of  definite  size,  shape,  etc.  Think 
it  in  the  mind,  and  you  no  longer  have  before 
you  these  accidents  or  properties  of  color,  size, 
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shape,  etc.,  but  that  which  possesses  these  prop 
erties  and  is  the  subject  of  these  accidents. 
You  speak  of  it  as  a  substance,  put  it  in  a  class, 
give  it  a  name,  call  it  gold.  And  you  mean  by 
gold,  not  that  particular  color,  size,  shape,  or 
weight,  not  any  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  together, 
but  the  thing  which  has  that  color,  and  is  of  that 
size,  and  shape,  and  weight.  The  imagination 
pictures  the  outward  accidents  that  impress 
themselves  upon  the  several  senses  ;  the  intellect 
grasps  the  inner  nature  that  underlies  these  acci 
dents.  All  that  glitters  may  be  gold  to  the  im 
agination,  but  not  to  the  intellect,  which  has  a 
deeper  insight  into  things. 

Compare  again  the  picture  you  have  in  the 
imagination  of  an  individual  man,  say  John,  with 
the  idea  of  man.  Man  as  such  you  cannot  picture 
to  yourself  in  imagination.  If  you  try,  you  will 
find  that  your  picture  will  be  always  of  some 
particular  individual  or  that  you  have'  but  a 
vague  and  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  figure. 
But  your  idea  of  man  leaves  out  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  as  such,  that  particular 
size,  color,  etc.,  those  very  features  that  the  imag 
inative  picture  embraces,  and  includes  only  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  being  of  man,  and  there 
fore  common  to  all  men.  The  shadowy  outline 
spoken  of  above  might  stand  for  the  statue  of  a 
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man  in  marble,  or  the  wax  figure  of  a  man.  Not 
so  the  idea  that  is  in  the  intellect,  for  the  intel 
lect,  as  has  been  said,  grasps  the  inner  nature  of 
a  thing,  and  man  in  his  true  nature  is  a  being 
of  flesh  and  blood,  not  only,  but  especially  a 
being  that  feels  and  thinks  and  wills.  All  this  is 
included  in  your  idea  of  man,  but  never  enters  at 
all  into  the  picture  of  him  that  you  form  in  the 
imagination. 

Once  more,  compare  the  image  of  a  triangle 
that  you  have  in  the  imagination  and  the  idea 
you  have  in  the  mind.  The  image  is  ever  of 
some  particular  kind  of  triangle,  right-angled, 
obtuse-angled,  or  equiangular.  You  cannot  im 
agine  a  triangle  as  such.  And  yet  you  form  an 
idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  and  define  it  as  a  plane 
figure  contained  by  three  straight  lines.  In  form 
ing  this  idea,  the  intellect  leaves  out  of  account 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  this  or  that  species  of 
triangle,  and  seizes  upon  what  is  common  to 
every  species.  The  idea  thus  formed  expresses 
the  essential  elements  of  a  triangle,  and  these 
only.  The  process  by  which  it  is  formed  we  call 
abstraction,  and  it  is  this  power  of  abstraction 
with  which  the  human  intellect  is  endowed  that 
enables  man  to  rise  above  the  things  of  sense  and 
form  ideas  of  things  that  the  imagination  can  in 
no  way  picture.  The  idea  of  a  line  and  the  idea 
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of  a  point  are  part  of  our  mental  furniture,  but 
who  can  picture  in  imagination  length  without 
breadth  or  position  without  magnitude  ?  Right 
and  duty,  justice  and  truth,  are  potent  realities 
in  the  world  of  ideas ;  in  the  realm  of  the  im 
agination  they  are  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Men  have  bled  for  freedom ;  men  have  died  for 
it ;  but  the  thing  we  call  freedom,  who  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  it,  or  when  has  fancy  painted  it  ? 
The  best  and  noblest  things  in  life,  the  things 
that  lift  man  above  the  brute  beast,  the  things  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  spirit,  are  things  that  tran 
scend  imagination.  They  are  revealed  to  us  by 
that  faculty  which  makes  man  to  be  the  paragon 
of  animals,  in  action  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen 
sion  like  a  god — or  rather  like  to  the  one  true 
God,  for  in  His  image  and  likeness  is  man 
created. 

n. 

It  is  now  time  we  turned  our  attention  to  some 
at  least  of  the  uses  to  which  the  imagination  is 
put.  Note  first,  as  the  fundamental  fact  here, 
that  the  imagination  is  the  handmaid  of  the  in 
tellect  and  ministers  to  the  latter  faculty  Educa 
tion,  which  men  make  so  much  of  and  with  rea 
son,  is,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense,  a  training 
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or  discipline  of  the  mind.     He  is  educated  who 
has  been  taught  how  to  think  aright,  and  he  is 
fitted  to  teach  others  who  has  been  first  taught 
to   think   for    himself.      The   first  elements   of 
thought  are  ideas,  and  these  ideas,  whence  come 
they  ?     Setting  aside  the  theory  of  innate  ideas 
as  one  that  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  I  answer  that  all  our  ideas 
come  to  us  through  the  senses,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  in 
tellect  from   impressions  that    the   outer  world 
makes  on  our  senses,  and  that  are  reproduced  in 
the  imagination.     It    is  plain  enough  that  our 
ideas  of  familiar  objects  such  as  man,  horse,  dog, 
are  so  formed.     But  so,  too,  are  our  ideas  of  things 
that  are  wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  senses. 
Thus  our  idea  of  the  infinite,  as  the  word  itself 
bears   witness,   is  formed  from  finite   being   by 
abstracting  from  its  limits  and  conceiving  of  it  as 
without  limit,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we 
form  the  idea  of  whiteness  by  abstracting  from 
the  subject  that  we  call  white  and  conceiving  of 
the  quality  as  existing  by  itself,  apart  from  its 
subject.      Whenever    we    use    the    intellectual 
faculty,  whether  to  form  the  simplest  idea  or  to 
carry  on  a  long  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  the 
imagination   is   actively  at  work  furnishing  the 
intellect  with  those  sensible  images  that  are,  as 
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it  were,  the  raw  material  of  thought.  "  All  those 
sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds," 
as  Locke  truly  says,  "and  reach  as  high  as 
heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here." 
We  think  in  terms  of  sensible  things,  and  as  we 
think  the  imagination  is  ever  busy  weaving  for 
us  images  of  those  things  out  of  materials  sup 
plied  by  the  senses.  Most  of  our  thinking  we  do 
by  means  of  words,  and  what  are  words,  apart 
from  the  ideas  they  embody,  but  articulate 
sounds  or  symbols  representing  these?  They 
come  to  us  from  without  through  the  ear  or  eye, 
and  are  reproduced  in  the  imagination.  And  we 
use  them  (I  am  speaking  of  the  use  we  make  of 
them  in  thinking,  not  in  expressing  our  thoughts), 
not  because  we  cannot  at  all  think  without  them, 
but  because  they  are  incomparably  the  aptest 
means  we  have  to  do  our  thinking  with,  for  in 
them  we  find  ideas  ready-made ;  in  them  are 
stored  away  the  ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
formed  since  first  he  learned  to  think. 

This  use  that  we  make  of  words  in  thinking  is 
something  that  we  are  scarce  conscious  of,  at  least 
until  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  process  as  it  goes 
on  in  the  mind.  We  are  quite  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  use  we  make  of  them  to  ex 
press  our  thoughts.  Both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing  we  first  have  to  form  the  word  in  im- 
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agination  before  we  frame  it  with  the  lips  or  put 
it  on  paper.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  also 
have  before  our  mind's  eye  the  letters  that  make 
up  the  word,  so  as  to  spell  it  correctly.  Too 
many  of  us  get  into  the  habit  of  spelling  by  ear  ; 
but  the  ear  is  no  guide  in  spelling.  One  should 
accustom  oneself  to  call  up  in  imagination  a 
picture  of  the  word  as  seen  on  the  written  or 
printed  page.  This  is  an  important  point  for 
those  who  teach  the  little  ones.  The  habits 
formed  in  childhood,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  apt 
to  last  through  life.  Think  of  the  word  as  you 
saw  it  printed,  not  as  you  heard  it  spoken,  is  a 
good  rule  for  spelling,  at  least  if  you  have  an  im 
agination  for  things  that  are  seen,  which  is  known 
as  the  visual  imagination,  and  I  fancy  that  most 
people  have. 

I  have  said  that  the  imagination  is  employed 
whenever  we  think  or  reason  because  our  think 
ing  as  well  as  our  reasoning  is  ever  in  terms  of 
sensible  things.  In  lengthy  processes  of  abstract 
reasoning,  this  faculty  is  often  unequal  to  the 
task  laid  upon  it,  and  we  have  recourse  to  arti 
ficial  helps.  Thus,  in  proving  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  the  student  has  to  draw  figures  upon 
the  blackboard,  because  he  either  cannot  at  all 
draw  them  in  imagination,  or  at  any  rate  finds  it 
hard  to  hold  them  there  steadily  before  the  mind. 
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The  difficulty  is  imaginative,  but  not  at  all  im 
aginary  ;  it  is  very  real. 

This  power  of  holding  things  steadily  before  the 
mind  is  of  vast  practical  value.     The  difficult  and 
complicated  problems  of  life  are  not  solved  by 
the  help  of  a  blackboard.      In  the  busy  world  the 
imagination  itself  has  to  be  drawn  upon.     It  must 
place  before  the  mind  and  keep  before  it  all  the 
factors  of  the  problems  that  have  to  be  worked 
out,  all  the  details  of  the  manifold  forms  of  busi 
ness  that  engage  the  sons  of  men.     Many  a  bright 
student,  who  perhaps  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
classes  in    school   or   college,  is  left  hopelessly 
behind  in  the  race  of  life  for  lack  of  the  power 
to  do  this   very  thing.     Indeed  it  is  often  the 
brightest  that  are  found  to  be  wanting  in  this 
kind  of  imagination.     In  one  of  the  readers  used 
in  the  schools  when  I   was  a  boy  there  was  a 
selection   entitled    "Tact  versus   Talent."     Tal 
ent,  I  remember,  was  a  very  admirable  endow 
ment,  but  somehow  hadn't  the  knack  of  doing 
things,  as  Tact  had.     "To   a  large  extent,"  ob 
serves  the  writer  of  a  thoughtful  article  in  an 
American   magazine,  "  the   ability   of   a  man  to 
work  out   any  specific   problem  depends  on  his 
being  able  to  make  a  mental  plot  of  the  problem, 
and  to  keep  it  constantly  before  him.     For  in 
stance,  a  railroad  proposition  for  a  city,  presented 
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to  an  engineer,  involves  an  infinity  of  different 
considerations— the  population  of  the  different 
districts  of  the  city,  the  character  of  the  popu 
lation,  the  franchises  under  which  the  road  is 
to  be  built,  the  political  complexion  of  the  city 
government,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
capitalists  who  are  building  the  road  intend  to 
operate  it  or  sell  it — these  and  a  hundred  other 
considerations  must  form  part  of  the  plan  adopted. 
To  take  all  these  into  account,  to  keep  them  con 
stantly  before  one  until  the  scheme  works  itself 
out,  requires  an  imagination  that  has  been  de 
veloped  and  not  suppressed."  Development,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  will  do  a  great  deal, 
but  it  supposes  the  inborn  gift,  and  there  are 
many  who  haven't  the  gift,  just  as  there  are 
many  who  cannot  imagine  sounds,  or  but  very 
imperfectly,  while  they  can  easily  and  distinctly 
imagine  what  they  have  seen.  Natural  gifts  are 
varied,  and  this  by  the  will  of  a  wise  all-ruling 
Providence,  for  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to 
make  a  world. 

Those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  important 
task  of  teaching  should  make  constant  use  of 
examples  or  illustrations  to  suggest  ideas  and 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  general  princi 
ples.  The  reason  is  that  the  imagination  must 
be  furnished  with  something  whence  the  mind 
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may  form  for  itself  an  idea,  or  seize  upon  the 
general  truth.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  give  a  child 
an  idea  of  what  civil  authority  is,  you  may  ex 
plain  that  it  means  the  right  to  rule  over  or 
govern  civil  society,  and  the  child  will  be  none 
the  wiser  for  your  explanation.  But  if  you  point 
to  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  family  you 
suggest  the  idea  at  once.  So  the  principle,  Union 
is  Strength,  is  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
child  by  means  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  old 
man  who  gave  his  sons  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  break, 
and,  when  they  failed,  easily  broke  the  sticks 
himself,  taking  them  one  by  one.  And  as  with 
children,  so  with  grown  people,  you  must  appeal 
to  their  imagination  if  you  would  get  them  to 
understand  that  which  is  abstract  or  general,  so 
true  is  it  what  the  poet  says,  that 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

This  appeal  to  the  imagination,  too,  lends  what  I 
may  call  a  human  interest  to  the  expression  of  a 
general  truth.  Compare  the  statement,  Time 
moves  silently  and  steadily  on,  with  the  poet's 
concrete  presentment  of  the  same  thought, 

I  hear  the  muffled  tramp  of  years 

Come  stealing  up  the  slope  of  Time  ; ' 
They  bear  a  train  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Of  burning  hopes  and  dreams  sublime. 

— Jas.  G.  Clarke,  November. 
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Or,  again,  with  the  same  idea  as  clad  by  Carlyle 
in  the  livery  of  imagination  ;— 
«  The  illimitable,  silent,  never-resting  thing  called 
Time,  rolling,  rushing  on,  swift,  silent,  like 
an  all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on  which  we  and 
all  the  universe  swim  like  exhalations,  like  ap 
paritions  which  are  and  then  are  not ;  "  1  Or,  once 
more,  compare  the  statement  that,  Truth  is 
eternal,  with  the  same  as  it  appears  in  the 
noble  imagery  in  which  Bryant  has  draped  it, 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.2 

So,  too,  the  great  truth  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  coercion  gains  both  dignity 
and  force  from  the  setting  that  Lovelace  gives  it, 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

But  if  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  needful  to 
get  your  hearer  to  understand  a  thing,  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  it,  much  more  is  it  needful  to  enable 
him  to  realize  it.  You  understand  a  thing  when 
you  have  formed  an  idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  when 
you  have  grasped  it  with  the  understanding,  when 
you  have  taken  it  in  mentally.  To  realize  it  you 
have  to  bring  it  home  to  your  imagination  and 

1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  sect.  1. 
2  The  Battle  Field. 
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in  that  way  to  your  heart.  To  realize  is  not 
merely  to  understand  a  thing,  but  feel  it  to  be 
real.  And  herein  lies  the  advantage  of  concrete 
and  specific  words  over  abstract  and  general 
terms;  they  appeal  direct  to  the  imagination, 
they  serve  to  put  the  thing  vividly  before  us,  to 
bring  it  home  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  it.  Shake 
speare  might  have  made  Antony  simply  tell  his 
hearers  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  killed 
Ciesar.  But  how  much  more  forceful  is  -the 
statement  as  it  stands,  and  how  vivid  a  picture 
of  the  murder  does  it  set  before  us :  "I  fear  I 
wrong  the  honorable  men  whose  daggers  have 
stabbed  Caesar." 

Abstract  and  general  terms,  which  are  well- 
nigh  all  of  classical  origin,  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
sonorous  than  their  simple  Saxon  equivalents. 
They  tickle  the  ear,  as  did  the  "  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound  "  with  which  the 
village  schoolmaster  used  to  "  amaze  the  gaping 
rustics  ranged  around."  But  they  do  not  kindle 
the  imagination,  nor  touch  the  heart.  If  you 
would  capture  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  and 
reach  his  heart  your  language  must  be  pictorial ; 
your  words  must  call  up  a  picture  before  him,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
what  you  are  telling  him.  And  it  is  just  the 
plain,  homely  Saxon  words  that  will  do  this. 
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Ruskin  confesses  that  while  he  was  yet  a  callow 
youth  he  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  putting 
his  thoughts  in  what  he  fancied  to  be  fine  words. 
"  People  used  to  call  me  a  good  writer  then,"  he 
tells  us  archly ;  "  now  they  say  I  can't  write  at 
all,  because,  for  instance,  if  I  think  anybody's 
house  is  on  fire,  I  only  say,  '  Sir,  your  house  is 
on  fire  ; '  whereas,  formerly  I  used  to  say,  '  Sir, 
the  abode  in  which  you  probably  passed  the  de 
lightful  days  of  youth  is  in  a  state  of  inflam 
mation,'  and  everybody  used  to  like  the  effect  of 
the  two  jo's  in'  probably  passed,'  and  the  two  of  s 
in  'delightful  days.' " 

But  to  return  to  my  point  about  pictorial  lan 
guage.  The  use  of  the  parable  and  fable  rests  on 
this  same  principle.  Some  truth  or  moral  maxim 
is  brought  home  to  us  by  means  of  them,  and  set 
before  us  as  in  a  picture.  Had  our  Blessed  Lord 
but  told  us  in  so  many  words  that  our  Father  in 
Heaven  is  full  of  mercy,  we  should,  of  course, 
have  believed  it  as  firmly  as  we  now  do,  and  yet 
be  unmoved  thereby.  But  what  heart  so  hard  as 
not  to  be  melted  by  the  winning  tenderness  of 
the  picture  that  He  has  drawn  for  all  generations 
of  men  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ! 

In  all  the  sciences  and  in  all  the  arts  the  im 
agination  has  a  part  to  play.     In  such  severely 
intellectual  studies  as  metaphysics  and  mathe- 
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matics,  however,  its  role  is  more  strictly  subor 
dinate.  Here,  too,  it  often  proves  rather  a  hin 
drance  than  a  help.  But  even  in  what  are  known 
as  the  physical  sciences,  where  there  is  more 
scope  for  the  imagination,  it  should  be  disciplined 
to  follow  in  all  things  the  guidance  of  reason.  It 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  wild.  We  all 
know  what  happened  when  Phaethon  got  into 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  :  the  places  over  which  he 
passed  suffered  from  his  driving.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  tendency,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
modern  sciences,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  on  the 
part  of  some  modern  scientists,  is  to  give  the  im 
agination  too  free  a  rein.  I  have  read  a  treatise 
on  geology  that  was  quite  as  fascinating  as  any 
romance — largely,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  the 
same  reason.  With  the  well-ascertained  facts  of 
science  I  have  no  quarrel :  it  were  the  part  of  a 
fool  to  quarrel  with  facts.  But  the  theories  set 
up  on  the  groundwork  of  these  facts  are  some 
times  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  Thus, 
in  biology,  the  origin  of  species  lends  itself  to  the 
building  up  of  hypotheses  in  which  a  lively  and 
fertile  imagination  is  too  often  given  the  freest 
scope.  The  descent  of  man  from  some  prehis 
toric  race  of  tailless  monkeys  offers  no  difficulty 
at  all  to  the  imagination.  Of  course  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  tailless  monkey — never  has 
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been.     But  you  can  easily  get  rid  of  the  tail in 

imagination ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  but  the  least 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  monkey's  becom 
ing  a  man.  This  crude  and  ridiculous  hypothesis 
reason  rejects  as  puerile,  and  its  verdict  is  con 
firmed  by  the  voice  of  the  Author  of  man  speak 
ing  to  us  in  the  inspired  page.  If  science,  as  we 
have  been  lately  assured  by  the  greatest  living 
exponent  of  it,  at  least  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  positively  affirms  a  Creator,  philosophy  no 
less  positively  affirms  man  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  His  hands. 

The  man  whose  imagination  has  been  properly 
schooled,  whether  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  arts, 
sees  a  meaning  in  the  things  of  the  world  around 
him  that  is  hid  from  the  one  who  has  not  had 
such  training.  What  does  the  man  of  untrained 
mind  gather,  for  instance,  from  a  visit  to  the 
seashore  ?  The  facts  are,  as  Emerson  states  them, 
acres  of  sand  and  cubic  miles  of  water,  and  facts 
they  remain  to  the  ordinary  idler  by  the  sea. 
But  "  he  wiio  can  read,"  observes  a  writer  who 
has  chosen  to  be  nameless,  "  finds  absorbing  in 
terest  in  the  story  of  the  shore.  He  traces  the 
link  between  the  shell  crushed  by  his  heel  and 
its  ancestor  entombed  in  the  cliff  hard  by,  be 
tween  the  sand  that  registers  his  footprints  and 
the  sand  pressed  into  the  hard  substance  of  the 
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rock  long  ages  past.    He  reads  the  history  of  the 
immense  interval  written  in  the  strata  of  the  de 
nuded  face  of  the  cliffs,  the  history  of  myriads  of 
years  of  peaceful  sediment,  and  the  history  of  the 
cataclysm  that  rent  them  asunder.     The  limpet 
on  the  rock,  the  crab  in  the  cranny,  the  anemone 
in  the  depths,  the  seaweed  on  the  surface,  tell 
him  a  tale  of  life.     The  seagulls  hovering  over 
the  billows,  the  heron  fishing  in  the  shallows,  the 
bitterns  stalking  over  the  shingle,  speak  to  him 
of  instinct  and  habit,  of  grace  of  movement  and 
variety  of  structure.     The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  the  convexity  in  the  horizon,  the  moonlight 
on  the  water,  carry  his  thoughts  to  other  worlds 
mysteriously  linked  to  ours  by  subtle  bonds  of 
attraction  and  motion.     Every  branch  of  science, 
every  department  of  knowledge  in  its  degree 
proficiency  fits  the  mind  to  see,  and  fills  it  with 
a  pervading  pleasure  that  soothes  and  rests  it  in 
the  hurry  and  worry  of  life." 
To  a  mind  thus  trained, 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
The  imaginative  man  is  never  less   alone  than 
when  alone.     All  things  in  nature  keep  him  com- 
pany     The  emotions  they  awaken  within  him, 
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the  "  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,  the  rapture 
on  the  lonely  shore,"  are  the  theme  of  essayist 
and  poet.  In  his  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  Dr.  Akenside  thanks  God  that 

Not  content 

With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wandering  sense 
He  makes  all  nature  beauty  to  man's  eye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear. 

"  Kind  illusions,"  it  is  but  too  true,  alas !  for  the 
world  that  is  all  beauty  to  the  eye  and  music  to 
the  ear,  is,  after  all,  at  least  more  than  half  of  it, 
within.  The  world  without  is,  too  often,  a  hard 
world,  a  stern  world,  full  of  things  which  breed 

The  cares  that  wither  life 
And  waste  its  little  hour. 

Therefore  the  imaginative  man  steals  away  from 
it  as  often  as  he  may,  and  withdraws  into  his 
own  world,  which  is  to  him  a  refuge  and  a  haven 
of  rest.  A  kind  Providence  has  so  ordered  it 
that  the  bright,  the  sunny  side  of  life  is  the  side 
that  can  most  readily  and  most  vividly  be  por 
trayed  in  imagination.  The  dark,  the  gloomy  side 
can  with  difficulty  be  imagined,  and  but  vaguely. 
We  need  light  to  see  with  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
too.  The  black  cloud  would  not  at  all  be  imagi 
nable  but  for  its  silver  lining. 
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But,  as  it  was  said,  of  old  time,  even  at  the  be 
ginning,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  The 
individual  is  not  sufficient  unto  himself,  for  man 
is  by  nature  a  social  animal.  To  live  his  whole 
life,  especially  his  whole  mental  life,  he  needs  the 
help  of  others.  He  must  commune  with  his 
fellow-man,  else  is  his  mental  life  dwarfed  and 
poor  indeed.  And  how  does  mind  commune 
with  mind,  divided  though  they  be  by  barriers 
of  time  and  space  ?  How  but  by  the  medium  of 
literature,  for  it  is  scarce  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  one  reads  Shakespeare,  or  Dante,  or 
Homer,  or  Virgil,  so  real  is,  by  this  medium,  the 
communion  of  the  living  with  the  dead,  or  rather 
with  the  living,  for  mind  dies  not.  Full  nobly 
does  Horace,  the  lyric  bard  of  Rome,  combining 
the  role  of  poet  and  prophet,  sing  the  immortality 
of  mind : 

Now  have  I  reared  a  monument 

more  durable  than  brass 
And  one  that  doth  the  royal  scale 

of  pyramids  surpass, 
Nor  shall  defeated  Aquilo 

destroy,  nor  wasting  rain, 
Nor  yet  the  countless  tide  of  years, 

nor  seasons  in  their  train. 
Not  all  of  me  shall  die  :  my  praise 

shall  grow,  and  never  end, 
While  Pontiff  and  mute  Vestal  shall 

the  Capitol  ascend, 
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And  so  a  goodly  part  of  me 

shall  the  grave's  grim  goddess  foil. 
Where  bellows  headstrong  Aufidus, 

where,  on  his  arid  soil, 
King  Daunus  ruled  a  rural  folk, 

of  me  it  shall  be  told 
How,  grown  from  small  to  great,  I  first 

of  all  men  subtly  wrought 
^Eolian  strains  to  unison 

with  our  Italian  thought. 
So  take  thine  honors  earned  by  deeds ; 

and  graciously  do  thou, 
Melpomene,  with  Delphic  bays 

adorn  thy  poet's  brow. 

Literature,  the  enduring  monument  of  Mind,  is 
built  up  by  Imagination.  But  we  must  distin 
guish  two  kinds  of  Imagination,  or  rather  two 
uses  of  one  and  the  same  faculty,  so  disparate 
however,  that  the  one  may  be  likened  to  the 
work  of  the  master-builder,  the  other  to  that  of 
the  common  craftsman.  These  are  the  Produc 
tive  and  the  Reproductive  Imagination.  When 
the  writer  in  prose  or  verse  sketches  objects  that 
really  exist  or  describes  events  as  they  have  been 
actually  experienced,  he  draws  upon  what  is 
called  the  Productive  Imagination,  for  his  aim  is 
simply  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  This  is 
the  main  use  that  is  made  of  the  imagination  in 
history  and  in  descriptive  or  pastoral  poetry.  But 
if  his  aim  is  to  express  thoughts  that  embody  ideal 
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types  of  loveliness  or  excellence,  as  in  the  highest 
forms  of  fiction  and  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  it  is 
the  productive  or  creative  imagination  that  is 
called  into  play.  Not  that  the  imagination  itself 
creates  ;  it  does  but  help  to  give  concrete  shape 
and  form  to  the  creations  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
of  this  nobler  use  of  the  imagination  that  the 
great  master  speaks,  when  he  tells  us  how, 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Aye,  "books  in  tne  running  brooks."  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  type-setter  who,  in  put 
ting  up  this  quotation,  thought  the  author  of  it 
must  have  got  things  sadly  mixed  up.  So  he 
changed  it,  making  it  to  read  :  "  stones  in  the  run 
ning  brooks,  sermons  in  books,"  etc.  He  got  every 
thing  back  into  its  own  place,  but  alas !  for  the 
poet's  noble  thought,  it  was  clean  gone.  The  man 
lacked  imagination. 

It  is  this  form  of  imagination  that  finds 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Proof  of  the  place  that  imagination  holds  in 
literature,  if  proof  were  needed,  would  be  fur 
nished  by  the  figures  of  speech  with  which  all 
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literature  abounds.     Figures  of  speech  are  own 
children  of  the  imagination,  conceived  in  its  image 
and  likeness.     Words  they  are,  it  is    true;  and 
words  in  their  ordinary  sense    mean  something 
real,  not  something  imaginary ;  are  bred  of  the 
intellect,  not  of  the  imagination.     It  is  only  when 
the  imagination  puts  upon  words  a  meaning  of  its 
own  that  they  become  figures  of  speech,  for  figures 
of  speech  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  words 
used  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  imagination. 
When  I  say  of  a  brave  soldier  that  he  was  a  lion 
in  the  combat,  I  am  using  lion  in  a  sense  sug 
gested  by  the  imagination.     No  person  ever  sup 
posed  that  a  sword  could  really  leap  from  its 
scabbard.      But  when  Burke's  imagination  was 
roused  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  queen  perishing 
by  the  guillotine,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  not  one, 
but  ten  thousand    swords   should  have   leaped 
from  their  scabbards   to  avenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  insult.     The  words  "  forget- 
me-not,"  to  give  one  more  instance,  bear  a  literal 
meaning  that  no  one  can  miss.     When  you  take 
the  words,  couple  them  with  hyphens,  and  use 
the  compound  thus  formed  as  the  name  of  a  flower 
that  blooms  by  the  riverside  and  stands  an  emblem 
of  fidelity,  there  is  at  least  the  hint  of  a  figure 
in  the  expression.     But  when  Longfellow  soars 
in  imagination  to  the  skies,  and  seems  to  see  the 
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lovely  stars  blossom  in  that  azure  field,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels,  his 
language  is  unmistakably  figurative  and  strikingly 
suggestive.  For  why  should  not  the  angels,  those 
faithful  lovers  of  our  souls,  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  guard  us,  have  their  forget-me-nots?  And 
where  shall  they  find  more  fitting  emblems  of 
enduring  love  than  the  stars  in  the  firmament  ? 
Figures  of  speech  beautify  and  adorn  language, 
as  the  flowers  in  springtime  beautify  and  adorn 
the  earth.  But  they  are  more  than  mere  orna 
ments  ;  they  give  force  and  vivacity  to  the  ex 
pression  of  thought ;  they  infuse  spirit  and  life 
into  language.  "  All  hands  to  the  pumps !  "  cries 
the  captain  to  his  men  when  the  ship  springs 
a  leak.  It  is  not  feet,  nor  heads,  nor  even  men, 
that  are  wanted,  so  much  as  hands ;  and  forth 
with  willing  hands  begin  the  work.  The  sailor 
never  sees  sailing  ships  at  sea,  but  "  sail,"  putting 
for  the  whole  the  part  that  is  prominent,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  farmer  on  shore  tells  of 
his  having  so  many  "  head  "  of  cattle.  Listen  to 
Dickens  as  he  vividly  portrays  in  the  language 
of  metaphor  the  closeness  and  meanness  of  old 
Scrooge : 

The  cold   within   him  froze  his  old    features, 
nipped   his  pointed  nose,    shriveled    his    cheek, 
stiffened  his  gait ;  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips 
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blue  ;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice. 
A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eye 
brows,  and  on  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own 
low  temperature  always  about  him  ;  he  iced  his 
office  in  the  dog-days,  and  didn't  thaw  it  one  de 
gree  at  Christmas. 

This  passage,  from  A  Christmas  Carol,  is  as 
fine  a  bit  of  word-painting  as  one  could  wish  to 
see.  The  artist  in  words,  like  his  brother  crafts 
men  who  work  with  brush  or  chisel,  makes  pictures 
for  us.  From  the  things  of  the  sensible  world,  as 
from  pigments,  he  produces  his  colors,  which  are 
figures  of  speech,  and  especially  metaphors ;  for, 
as  it  has  been  truly  observed,  of  all  the  figures  of 
speech  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  meta 
phor.  One  of  the  first  things  your  portrait-painter 
must  learn  is  to  mix  his  colors ;  but,  singularly 
enough,  this  is  the  very  thing  the  word-painter 
must  guard  against ;  he  must  never  mix  his 
metaphors.  Note  how  carefully  our  word-painter 
observes  this  rule  in  his  pen-picture  of  old  Scrooge. 
Here  is  no  mixing  of  metaphors :  the  figure  is 
splendidly  consistent  throughout.  The  pigment 
from  which  he  produces  his  color,  is  cold  or  frost 
— an  article,  by  the  way,  of  which  he  could  have 
had  a  plentiful  supply  did  he  but  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  in  this  year  of  grace.1 

1  February,  1905. 
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Physical  cold,  happily,  is  without ;  the  metapho 
rical  cold,  of  which  Dickens  speaks,  is  within. 
"  The  cold  within  him,"  we  are  told,  "  froze  his  old 
features."  It  is  the  want,  the  absence  of  charity, 
just  as  the  cold  that  we  measure  with  our  ther 
mometers  is  the  absence  of  heat.  And  it  had  the 
same  effect  upon  old  Scrooge,  and  on  many  a  one 
beside,  as  its  prototype  has  in  the  physical  world. 
It  froze,  and  nipped,  and  shriveled,  and  stiffened ; 
it  made  eyes  red  and  lips  blue ;  it  creaked  and 
grated  in  the  voice.  Because  of  it  head,  and  eye 
brows,  and  chin  wore  the  badge  of  old  age  before 
their  time.  And  the  heart — alas  !  and  alas  !  the 
heart  of  this  "squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping, 
scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sinner,"  which 
the  fire  of  charity  would  have  kept  so  warm  for 
him,  was  actually  turned  by  that  frost  which  is  the 
utter  absence  of  charity  into  a  lump  of  ice.  And 
so  he  always  carried  his  own  low  temperature 
about  with  him — he  iced  his  office  in  the  dog-days, 
and  at  Christmas,  when,  if  ever,  that  cold  heart  of 
his  should  have  grown  warm,  did  not  thaw  it,  no, 
not  by  one  degree.  "  External  heat  and  cold,"  our 
author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  had  little  influence  on 
Scrooge.  No  warmth  could  warm,  no  wintry 
weather  chill  him.  No  wind  that  blew  was  bit 
terer  than  he,  no  falling  snow  was  more  intent 
upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  en- 
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treaty.  Foul  weather  didn't  know  where  to  have 
him.  The  heaviest  rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and 
sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in 
only  one  respect.  They  often  «  came  down  '  hand 
somely  and  Scrooge  never  did."  Here  indeed  is 
a  picture  drawn  by  a  masterhand — a  picture,  not 
of  the  man's  exterior  such  as  Reynolds  might 
have  given  us,  but  of  his  interior,  of  his  inmost 
heart  and  soul. 

Metaphor  is  founded  on  the  likeness  that  one 
object  bears  to  another.  The  likeness,  of  course, 
must  be  real  and  somewhat  striking,  else  the 
figure  will  be  feeble  or  far-fetched.  Now  there 
is  a  likeness  which  is  traced  by  the  imagination 
only,  as  when  we  compare  a  brave  man  to  a  lion, 
and  there  is  a  likeness  which  is  traced  by  the  in 
tellect  or  reason,  as  when  we  say  of  a  statesman 
that  he  is  a  pillar  of  the  state.  This  latter  is  a 
likeness  of  proportion  or  analogy,  and  is  the  basis 
of  our  boldest  and  noblest  metaphors.  To  found 
a  likeness  of  this  kind  there  must  be  two  pairs 
of  things  such  that  the  first  thing  may  be  to  the 
second  as  the  third  is  to  the  fourth.  Thus,  in  the 
example  just  given,  as  a  pillar  is  to  the  temple 
which  it  supports,  so  is  the  statesman  to  the  state. 
And  whatever  is  true  of  the  former  pair  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  after  their  kind,  is 
correspondingly  true  of  the  latter  after  their 
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kind.  This  likeness  of  analogy  does  more  than 
found  a  figure  of  speech  ;  it  founds  an  argument 
as  well;  and  the  argument  from  analogy  is  a 
strong  one,  so  you  are  sure  that  your  analogy  is 
just.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  handled  with 
caution.  Thus  it  will  not  do  to  argue  that  the 
state  will  surely  fall  if  a  pillar  of  the  state  is 
shaken  or  gives  way,  because  there  may  be  other 
pillars  to  support  the  state.  Besides,  human  pil 
lars  have  a  way  of  growing  up  and  replacing  one 
another  that  pillars  of  stone  are  by  their  nature 
debarred  from  having.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
argue  that  because  a  certain  kind  of  literature 
poisons  the  mind  we  must  therefore  shun  it,  is  to 
argue  justly;  for,  as  we  must  beware  of  taking 
poison  if  we  would  live  the  life  of  the  body,  so 
we  must  beware  of  taking  that  which  holds  the 
place  of  poison  in  the  world  of  mind  if  we  would 
live  the  life  of  the  soul.  And,  to  give  one  more 
instance,  when  we  say  that  the  nation  which  ban 
ishes  God  from  its  civic  and  social  life  is  sapping 
its  own  foundations,  undermining  itself,  we  say 
well  and  truly,  and  we  reason  rightly,  for  of  a 
surety  the  knowledge,  the  love,  aye  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  are  the  foundations  on  which  human 
society  rests. 

The  metaphor  which  is  based  on  resemblance 
merely  seems  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
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graceful ;  that  which  is  based  on  analogy,  the 
more  forceful.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
whether  the  likeness  is  one  of  resemblance  only, 
or  of  analogy.  Many  instances  of  this  so  common 
figure  of  speech  seem  to  have  a  blending  of  both. 
Thus  Shakespeare's, 


My  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf, 


and 


Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  tablets  of  the  brain, 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

seem  to  combine  the  two,  while  his 

I've  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
And  from  the  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting, 

is  a  resemblance  traced  by  the  fancy  merely. 

In  the  two  passages  that  follow,  from  Byron  and 
Tennyson  respectively,  the  element  of  analogy 
predominates : 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
Their  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Tho'  far  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
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And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread 
Round  him  are  icy  blocks  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. — BYRON. 

In  our  school-books  we  say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
They  flourished  then  and  there :  but  life  in  him 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only  touched 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 
And  nothing  perfect.— TENNYSON. 

The  last  lines  are  singularly  beautiful.  ISTo  poet 
in  any  language  excels  Tennyson  in  subtle  play 
of  fancy  and  fineness  of  touch.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
poets.  But  it  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  great  poet 
and  a  consummate  artist. 

Next  to  metaphor  metonomy  seems  to  be  the 
figure  most  widely  used.  In  it  the  play  of  intel 
lect  is  more  marked,  for  it  rests  primarily  on  ab 
stract  ideas  and  subtle  relations  which  belong  to 
the  domain  of  intellect,  and  which  serve  rather 
to  suggest  something  to  the  imagination  than  to 
be  suggested  by  it.  When  Shakespeare  tells  us, 
for  instance,  how 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down-pillow  hard, 

he  does  but  throw  out  a  hint  to  the  fancy — a  dim 

outline  of  a  picture  which   fancy  must  fill   hi, 
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giving  it  concrete  form  and  shape.  The  abstract 
terms  "  weariness  "  and  "  sloth  "  address  them 
selves  first  to  the  intellect  and  through  it  to  the 
imagination,  not  conversely,  as  in  simile  and  meta 
phor.  When  Ossian  says  of  a  hero, 

In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring  ;  in  war,  the  moun 
tain  storm, 

he  stirs  at  once  the  imagination.  But  when  we 
say, 

In  war  the  bullet,  in  peace  the  ballot  rules, 

"  bullet  "  and  "  ballot,"  though  easily  pictured  in 
imagination,  are  to  it  most  prosaic  facts  and 
wholly  unsuggestive,  until  the  intellect  intimates 
to  it  their  symbolic  meaning.  But  I  have  lingered, 
perhaps,  too  long  on  these  figures,  and  now  pass 
on. 

Poetic  imagination  invests  the  most  common 
place  objects  with  a  nameless  charm.  It  colors 
with  loveliness  even  the  mean  and  sordid  things 
of  earth.  But  it  ever  soars  above  the  earth,  and 
seeks  its  own  realm  in  that  ideal  world  where 
shines 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

Like  the  dove  that  flew  back  to  the  ark,  for  that 

"  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth," 
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it  can  find  no  resting-place  in  a  world  where,  as 
the  Poet-Priest  of  the  South  plaintively  bewails,— 

Each  ideal 

That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave, 
Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  real, 
And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave. 

Such  a  world  of  shattered   ideals  is  no  home 
for  the  poet.     He  will  not,  he  cannot  believe  that 

Earth  is  darkness  at  the  core 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

True,  death  works  its  own  will  now  with  all 
things,  and  even  the  solid  earth  shall  melt  away  ; 
for, 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ; 

They  melt  like  mist  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

Yet  is  there  something  that  endures  ;  there  is  a 
bond  that  death  cannot  sever  : 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true  ; 
For  though  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 

And  what  is  it  that  forbids  us  to  "  think  the 
thing    farewell,"  even  though  the    eternal  hills 
should  "  melt  like  mist "  before  our  eyes  ?    It  is 
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religion ;  for  religion  inspires  hope,  and  hope,  as 
Goldsmith   says   so  well, 

Like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way  ; 

And  still  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. — The  Captivity.     Act  2  ;  so.  1. 

What  I  have  written,  then,  would  be  altogether 
incomplete  without  a  word  on  the  part  imagina 
tion  plays  in  religion.  And  what  a  part  it  has 
played  and  does  play  !  The  religion  of  the  old 
pagan  world  was  a  thing  of  imagination  merely. 
Warp  and  woof,  it  was  spun  from  imagination. 
True  it  is,  no  doubt,  as  Ruskin  says  in  The 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  that  to  the  cultivated  Greek, 
Apollo,  the  sun-god,  meant  every  operation  of 
divine  intellect  and  justice.  But  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  religion  of  cultivated  Greece  or 
Rome  as  exemplified  in  such  men  as  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  for  this  was  theistic, 
and,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  was  theistic,  not  pagan. 
I  am  speaking  of  paganism  pure  and  simple,  that 
paganism  whose  gods  and  demigods,  the  mythi 
cal  Jove,  the  fabled  Hercules,  are  plainly  the  crea 
tions  of  fancy.  Earth,  sea,  and  air  are  peopled 
with  a  progeny  half-human,  half-divine,  satyrs* 
fauns,  naids,  nymphs,  and  graces.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  of  imagination  running  riot,  it  was  in 
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the  paganism  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Withal,  there  is  a  lesson  in  it,  nay  a  twofold 
lesson  in  it,  for  us.  One  is  the  fruitlessness  of 
the  quest  after  the  true  God,  the  true  object 
of  our  worship,  the  great  and  eternal  Spirit,  by 
way  of  the  senses  or  the  imagination.  Another 
is  the  need  that  man  has  of  something  in  the 
object  of  his  worship  that  his  imagination  can 
cling  to.  Religion  uplifts  man:  it  does  not 
change  his  nature.  Man  is  by  nature  a  creature 
of  sense,  and  all  knowledge  comes  to  him 
through  the  senses.  The  truths  of  religion,  not 
less  than  the  truths  of  science,  must  take  bodily 
form  if  man  is  to  lay  hold  of  them  and  make 
them  his  own.  Through  the  gates  of  sense  lies 
the  way  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  things  of  the  unseen  world  can  never  be 
realized  without  the  help  of  symbols  that  strike 
the  senses  and  stir  the  imagination.  He  who 
made  man,  the  Word  and  Son  of  God,  "  by  whom 
all  things  were  made  "  and  "  without  whom  was 
made  nothing,"  knowing  the  nature  that  He 
made  and  its  needs,  when  He  left  His  home  in 
heaven,  where  He  dwelt  "  in  light  inaccessible," 
and  came  into  this  world  to  redeem  us,  clothed 
Himself  in  the  vesture  of  our  manhood,  "  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  "  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man."  Invisible  in  Himself,  He  be- 
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came  visible  that  He  might  bring  Himself  sensibly 
home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  be 
thenceforth  and  for  evermore  the  Way,  as  He 
had  ever  been  and  ever  would  remain,  the  Truth 
and  the  Life.  "The  great  effect  and  change 
wrought  in  religion  by  that  stupendous  event 
called  the  Incarnation,"  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
living  preacher,  "was  to  bring  our  God  before 
our  faculties,  to  make  us  see  Him.  The  Infinite 
stoops  from  the  heavens.  He  might  have  given 
us  the  price  of  our  salvation  and  passed  by.  He 
might  have  flung  us  the  boon  of  life  everlasting 
and  left  us  to  ourselves.  He  might  have  lingered 
for  a  time,  as  a  laden  vessel  lingers  to  leave  food 
and  comfort  at  a  barren  island,  and  then  been 
seen  no  more.  But  He  has  done  very  differently. 
He  has  entered  into  this  world.  He  is  now 
among  the  number  of  human  things,  and  a  part 
of  the  world's  history.  He  has  determined  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  His  human  nature. 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem ;  His  mother's  name 
we  know ;  He  has  a  story ;  He  has  spoken  and 
He  has  acted;  and  He  has  died.  And  He  has 
summed  up  all  his  human  attributes  and  in 
cidents  in  a  most  sweet  and  mighty  name,  which 
is  like  a  picture  of  Him  to  hang  up  in  every 
home,  a  banner  to  lead  every  good  cause,  arid  a 
hymn  of  music  to  cheer  every  struggling  heart. 
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And  thus  He  stands  before  the  men  and  women 
of  that  vast  crowd  which  He  is  bent  upon  sav 
ing.  He  stands  before  their  faculties, — their 
eyes,  their  ears,  their  fancy,  and  their  feel 
ings  ;  He  walks  among  them,  speaks  to  them,  and 
blesses  them.  Xo  '  inaccessible  light '  conceals 
Him  now;  no  rolling  clouds  are  His  covering, 
and  the  firmament  of  heaven  has  been  exchanged 
for  the  solid  earth.  Now  truly  is  realized  the 
boast  of  His  old  Hebrew  race,  that  no  nation 
hath  its  gods  so  near  to  them  as  Jehovah  is  to 
them.  For  the  straining  of  men's  eyes  hath 
ceased,  and  the  chafing  of  their  hearts  is  at  rest. 
That  which  they  longed  to  see  and  to  know  they 
have  before  them.  That  bright  vision  which  the 
heavens  held  so  jealously  is  spread  out  at  their 
feet.  We  have  heard  Him  in  Ephrata  (Bethle 
hem,)  we  have  found  Him  in  the  fields  of  the 
woodland." 

The  same  line  of  thought  is  carried  on  in 
another  discourse  by  the  same  preacher,  with 
singular  felicity.  I  quote  him  at  length  because 
he  says  what  is  to  my  purpose  so  much  better 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  say  it  myself.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  attraction  of  human  interest  that 
the  Incarnate  God  has  for  man.  "The  idea  of 
God  without  the  Incarnation,"  he  says,  "  though 
not  without  deep  and  solemn  interest,  is  to  man 
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either  a  blaze  of  light  or  a  shadow.  When  we 
look  up  to  heaven,  the  light  fatigues  us  and 
makes  all  things  indistinct;  when  we  look  to 
earth  we  see  indications  of  the  presence  of  our 
God  which  (except  on  very  awful  occasions)  are 
faint  like  the  track  of  the  wind  across  the  deep, 
or  the  flicker  of  pale  lightning  on  a  summer 
night.  Meanwhile,  with  all  our  good  will,  with 
all  our  best  endeavors  to  keep  Him  before  our 
faculties,  there  is,  a  varied  and  changing  multi 
tude  of  human  interests  which  gets  in  our  way 
and  occupy  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Ourselves, 
our  work,  our  pleasures ;  our  friends  and  their 
concerns ;  nature,  science,  art,  and  history — these 
dispute  the  claims  of  God  upon  our  interest,  and 
therefore  on  our  worship.  We  are  like  children 
whom  their  mother's  voice  is  calling,  yet  who  are 
distracted  and  taken  up  by  flowers  and  toys  and 
play.  What  has  our  Saviour  done  ?  He  has 
placed  Himself  among  human  things,  in  order 
that,  as  human  things  attract  our  unstable 
thoughts,  He  might  at  least  be  able  to  enter  into 
competition  with  other  human  things  on  their 
own  ground.  He  has  a  name  and  a  history,  He 
has  a  Mother,  and  the  history  of  his  birth  into 
this  world  is  a  picture  which  for  tenderness  and 
serene  majesty  has  no  rival  in  the  records  of  the 
world.  He  is  known  to  us  by  innumerable  holy 
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words  and  touching  actions,  each  of  which 
deepens  the  hold  which  His  character  has  upon 
our  thoughts,  as  a  skilful  painter,  line  by  line, 
makes  the  ideal  live  upon  the  canvas. 

"  If  we  are  drawn  by  things  noble  and  beauti 
ful,  then  He  is  most  noble  and  beautiful  in  heart 
and  soul  and  mind.     If  we  are  drawn  by  wisdom, 
then  no  one  ever  has  been  so  wise  as  lie.     If 
power  and  might  have  charms  for  our  fancy,  the 
story  of  our  Saviour  tells  us  of  wonders  greater 
than  any  human  hero  has  ever  been  dreamed  to 
do.    The  study  of  Him,  of  the  endowments  of  His 
human  soul,  of  the  powers  of  His  intelligence,  of 
the  heights  and  depths  of  His  unspeakable  grace, 
with  the  Godhead  overshining  it  all,  has  afforded 
the  saints  more  to  think  about  and  to  adore  than 
most  of  us  are  even  able  to  conceive.     The  picture 
of  His  face — as  a  child,  a  youth,  a  preacher,  a  suf 
ferer — this  has  been  denied  us,  but  denied  us  be 
cause  indeed  it  is  better  so  ;  for  no  features,  how 
ever    perfect,   but   will   grow    common   at  last- 
Whereas,  as  it  is,  we  know  He  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  looked  out  from  His  eyes  on  saint  and 
sinner,  on  nature   and  humanity ;  but   faith,   or 
fancy  guided  by  faith,  fills  up  an  outline  that  is 
never  twice  the  same,  save  that  it  is  inadequate. 
We  have  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ ;  the  pages  which 
have  described  Him  since  He  came,  and  the  more 
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marvellous  pages  which  told  what  He  would  be 
like  to  generations  long  before ;  we  have  gospel  and 
psalm,  prophecy  and  canticle  ;  and  as  we  please 
we  weave  a  precious  fabric  of  all  sweet  and  grand 
and  holy  epithets  which  inspiration  has  used 
therein  to  shadow  forth  the  beauty  of  the  fairest 
among  the  children  of  men,  and,  as  the  veil  of  a 
tabernacle,  we  fling  it  over  the  face  we  shall 
never  see  till  the  Judgment-day.  But  somehow 
it  is  always  His  face,  and  it  always  seems  as  if  it 
were  familiar.  We  meet  it  at  every  turn  of  our 
earthly  life.  If  we  have  been  taught  to  know 
Jesus,  there  is  hardly  anything  which  does  not 
remind  us  of  Him,  so  intimately  is  He  linked 
with  the  human  interests  of  this  world.  Infancy, 
poverty,  labor,  suffering,  are  all  somehow  bound 
up  with  His  memory  and  bring  him  back  to  us.  .  • 
His  name  is  connected  with  a  land  the  most 
famous  of  all  lands,  and  a  book  the  greatest  of  all 
books.  Literature  is  full  of  Him,  and  so  is  art. . . . 
Thus  the  picture  of  Jesus  may  and  should  seize, 
fill,  and  occupy  our  unstable  hearts.  From  child 
hood  upwards,  the  scenes  of  His  earthly  life 
should  be  our  alphabet,  our  earliest  reading,  our 
deepest  knowledge." l  So  far  our  preacher.  And 
now  let  me  close.  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course, 

1  Our  Divine  Saviour,  and  other  Discourses,  by  the 
Bight  Rev.  J.  C.  Hedley,  O.  S.  B. 
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and  the  world  is  grown  old,  but  the  story  told  in 
the  Gospel  still  has  power  to  kindle  the  imagina 
tion  and  to  touch  the  heart— the  story  of  the  Babe 
that,  once  in  David's  city,  was  "wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  inanger." 
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The  Acts  of  Alexander  are  regarded  by  the  Bol- 
landists  as  "  sincerissima  " — absolutely  genuine. 
Modern  criticism  rejects  them  as  spurious  (Cf. 
Dufourcq,  Gesta  Martyrum  RomaitiS)  ed.  1900, 
pp.  210-211).  But  in  the  introductory  chapter 
of  his  work,  Dufourcq  himself  admits  that  in  our 
own  day,  "  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  writers,  in 
France  and  Germany,  agree  in  regarding  the  origi 
nal  text  of  the  Gesta  as  authentic,"  though  they 
believe  them  to  have  been  interpolated  at  a  later 
time.  And  he  cites  the  celebrated  Roman  arch 
aeologist,  De  Rossi,  as  affirming  that,  "  while  the 
original  form  of  the  text  has  undergone  consider 
able  change,  the  primitive  core  of  the  narrative 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  substantially  sound." 
—p.  11.  The  general  principle  here  laid  down, 
applied  to  the  Gesta  of  Alexander,  guarantees 
their  genuineness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  facts 
related.  And  we  may  fairly  assume,  at  least, 
that  the  Pope  was  martyred,  and  that  the  imme 
diate  cause  of  his  martyrdom  was  his  refusal  to 
reveal  the  mysteries.  The  fact  itself  of  his 
martyrdom,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  must 
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surely  belong  to  "  the  primitive  core  of  the  narra 
tive." 

But  Duf  ourcq  will  not  admit  even  "  the  primi 
tive  core  "  of  the  Acts  of  Alexander  to  be  genuine. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  Pope  figures  as  a 
martyr  in  all  the  martyrologies,  including  the 
Gregorian,  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis,  and  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
the  disciple  of  Duchesne  denies  him  that  glorious 
title.  Now,  nothing  short  of  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  its  spuriousness  can  warrant  the  set 
ting  aside  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A  Scotchman  myself,  by  descent,  I  am 
perhaps  the  more  inclined  to  return  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  not  proven  upon  the  case  presented  by 
the  French  Abbe.  His  plea,  or  rather  theory,  is 
that  the  Pope  has  been  confounded  with  a  martyr 
of  the  same  name.  The  first  reason  that  leads 
him  to  think  so,  is  the  youthful  age  which  the 
Acts  attribute  to  this  Pope,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  in  his  thirtieth  year.  But  the  Acts 
represent  Alexander  as  a  great  Saint,  and  the 
Church  has  canonized  great  Saints  who  died 
before  they  reached  their  twentieth  year.  Any 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  be  a  great  Saint  is 
old  enough  to  be  Pope.  His  second  reason  is 
that  St.  Alexander  is  represented  to  have  been 
buried  on  the  Nomentan  Way,  instead  of  in  the 
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Vatican,  where  were  buried  the  Popes  of  the  first 
two  centuries.  But  if  the  account  of  his  burial 
given  in  the  Acts  is  true,  it  follows  that  not  all  the 
Popes  of  the  first  two  centuries  were  buried  in  the 
Vatican.  Is  there  any  positive  evidence  that  all 
of  them  were  ?  If  not,  the  story  of  the  burial  on 
the  Nomentan  Way,  where  the  catacomb  was  dis 
covered  in  1855,  stands.  A  third  reason  is  that 
St.  Alexander  is  "  formally  excluded  by  Irenseus 
from  the  number  of  the  martyrs."  This,  if  true, 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  truth  of  the  tradi 
tion.  But  it  would  be  passing  strange  that  the 
Church,  having  before  her  eyes  the  words  of 
Irenseus,  should  none  the  less  have  solemnly 
enrolled  Pope  Alexander  among  her  martyrs.  If 
Dufourcq  had  looked  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  had  weighed  his  words,  he  would  never  have 
used  the  expression,  "formally  excluded."  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Irenseus  does  not  exclude 
Alexander,  formally  or  otherwise,  from  the  num 
ber  of  the  martyrs.  The  proof  of  this  may  best 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  Either 
Irenseus  does  not  exclude  Alexander,  or  he  ex 
cludes  with  him  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
In  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book  Against 
Heresies,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
beginning  with  the  Apostles  who  "  founded  and 
builded  the  Church,"  and  "  committed  the  minis- 
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try  of  the  Episcopate  to  Linus."  The  list  is 
brought  down  to  Eleutherius,  by  whom  "the 
Bishop's  office  is  now  held,  in  the  twelfth  place 
from  the  Apostles."  Alexander  is  fifth  on  the 
list,  then  Xystus,  "and  after  him  Telesphorus, 
who  was  also  a  glorious  martyr."  It  is  this  inci 
dental  statement  that  is  taken  as  "  formally  ex 
cluding"  Alexander  from  the  number  of  the 
martyrs.  Formal  exclusion  means  exclusion  by 
name,  or,  at  the  very  least,  by  necessary  implica 
tion  ;  but  here  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
"We  can  only  guess  why  Irenseus,  whose  object  is 
simply  to  set  down  the  succession  in  the  Roman 
See,  makes  incidental  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Telesphorus  was  a  martyr,  and  says  nothing  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  imme 
diate  successors  of  the  former  in  the  Episcopate, 
all  of  whom  are  ranked  as  martyrs  by  the  Church. 
Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  if  the  silence  of 
Irenseus  touching  the  way  Alexander  came  by 
his  death  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  he  knew 
him  not  for  a  martyr,  it  must  be  so  construed  in 
the  case  of  all  the  others,  including  the  Apostles, 
whom  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  in  this 
work  Against  Heresies,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  does  he  speak  of  as  martyrs.  It 
may  be  that  "  also "  affects  the  subject  "  who," 
not  the  predicate  "  martyr."  If  this  be  so,  the 
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sense  is  that  Telesphorus,  too,  was  a  martyr,  as 
well  as  the  others  mentioned.  In  other  words* 
"  also  "  will  bear  an  inclusive,  not  an  exclusive, 
meaning.1 

But  Dufourcq  has  further  evidence.  "  II«»e," 
he  tells  us,  "  is  what  does  away  with  all  un 
certainty  [on  the  score  of  the  mistake  supposed 
to  have  been  made  in  confounding  Pope  Alex 
ander  with  a  martyr  of  the  same  name].  The 
Ferial,  at  May  3,  does  not  give  [Alexander]  the 
title  of  bishop ;  it  mentions  him  after  Eventius ; 
an  inscription  found  in  the  catacomb  mentions 
him  in  the  second  place  only  after  another  martyr 
whose  name  is  incomplete."  All  this  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  martyred  Alexander  was  not  a 
bishop,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the 
Pope  of  that  name.  But  presently  Dufourcq 

1  The  words  rendered  by  Keble,  "  who  was  also  a 
glorious  martyr,"  run  in  the  Latin  text  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pretty  literal  translation  of  the  missing 
Greek  original),  "  qui  etiam  gloriosissime  martyriurii 
fecit."  This  goes  a  good  way  to  bear  out  the  conjecture 
put  forward  above.  The  "  etiam  "  may  fairly  be  taken 
to  imply  that  Irenseus  assumes  his  readers  are  aware  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors:  while  the  expression  "  gloriosissime "  sug 
gests  that  there  were  circumstances  which  had  sig 
nalized  the  martyrdom  of  Telesphorus  so  as  to  make  it 
deserving  of  special  mention. 
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cites  for  us  the  Codex  Monacensis  4554,  folio  54 
(viii-ix.  s.),  which  places  Alexander  under  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  gives  March  17  as  his  anni 
versary,  makes  Theodulus  a  laic  (he  figures  as  a 
deacon  elsewhere),  and  makes  no  mention  at  all 
of  Eventius.  The  citation  runs :  Passi  sunt 
autem  beati  martires  alexander  aepiscopus  et 
theodolus  laicus  apud  urbem  Romam  die  xvi  Kal. 
apr.  sub  aureliano  imperatore  regnante  d.  n.  J.  C. 
cui  est  gloria  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  in 
saecula  saeculorum.  Amen." 

It  is  said  of  those  who  bore  false  witness 
against  oar  Lord  that  "their  witness  did  not 
agree  together."— Mark,  14 :  56.  The  same  has 
happened  with  the  testimonies  cited  by  Dufourcq 
to  disprove  the  martyrdom  of  Pope  Alexander. 
They  are  in  contradiction,  and  only  serve  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  For,  if  the  Pope 
has  been  confounded  with  a  martyr  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  it  is  plain  that  this 
latter  cannot  be  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the 
Codex  Monacensis,  since  he  was  a  bishop,  There 
would  thus  be  three  Alexanders,  one  Pope  but 
not  martyr,  the  second  martyr  but  not  bishop, 
the  third  bishop  and  martyr.  Now,  Dufourcq 
himself  acknowledges  but  two,  and  says  that  it 
"  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of 
the  two  Alexanders  that  the  martyr  has  been 
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placed  in  the  time  of  Trajan."  But  that  unfor 
tunate  Codex  Monacensis  makes  the  martyr  who 
suffered  under  Aurelian  a  bishop.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  Alexander  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Pope.  And  so 
the  whole  case  made  out  by  Dufourcq  rests,  not 
on  testimony,  but  on  an  inference  merely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Ferial  does  not  give  the  title  of 
bishop  to  the  Alexander  who  was  martyred  on 
the  third  of  May,  and  mentions  him  after  Even- 
tius.  The  inference,  at  best,  is  a  precarious  one. 
The  Roman  cemeterial  tradition  cited  by  Du 
fourcq  himself,  having  mentioned  the  burial  of 
"  Eventius  and  Alexander,"  goes  on  to  say :  "  This 
Alexander  is  the  Pope,  etc."  And  there  stands 
also  in  the  way  of  the  inference  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  positive  evidence  that 
there  was,  in  the  second  century,  an  Alexander 
martyr,  but  not  bishop,  who  could  have  been  con 
founded  with  the  Pope.1  Tradition  knows  noth 
ing  of  him,  all  the  Gesta  and  martyrologies  are 
silent  about  him,  no  historian  has  ever  heard  oi 
him,  the  Church  of  God  denies  him  the  honor  of 
her  altars. 

1  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saint  Felicitas,  martyred 
with  their  mother,  was  named  Alexander,  but  he  was 
too  intimately  associated  with  his  brothers  to  be  con 
founded  with  any  one  else. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  not  proven 
seems  too  conservative  to  fit  the  facts.  The  pro 
secution  in  the  present  case  hasn't  adduced 
enough  evidence  to  hang  a  dog,  much  less  to 
discrown  a  canonized  martyr.  To  ask  us  to 
accept  a  mere  guess,  founded  on  the  negative 
evidence  contained  in  one  document  in  preference 
to  the  positive  testimony  of  all  the  martyrologies 
and  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church,  is 
simply  to  insult  our  intelligence.  And  to  imply 
that  the  Pope  whom  the  Church  has  invoked  and 
honored  as  saint  and  martyr  from  immemorial 
time  was  neither  saint  nor  martyr,  is  to  go 
perilously  near  to  a  denial  of  the  faith.  If  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  Pope  Alexander  First  was 
a  martyr,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  he  was  a 
saint ;  for  his  title  to  sainthood  is  linked  with  his 
title  to  martyrdom,  and  rests  on  the  self-same 
foundation.  The  question  of  the  canonization  of 
Alexander  has  been  settled  at  least  these  seven 
teen  hundred  years.  And  the  one  who  disputes 
it  thus  late  in  the  day  deserves  the  title,  not  of 
Promoter  Fidei  but  of  Eversor  Fidei.1 

1  In  Roma  Sotteranea,  Note  C,  p.  506,  we  find  the  fol 
lowing  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  name  of 
Eventius  is  set  before  that  of  Alexander  :  "  The  Liber 
Pontificalis  tells  us  that,  together  with  St.  Alexander, 
Eventius,  a  priest,  and  Theodulus,  a  deacon,  received 
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the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Of  Theodulus  the  Acts  do 
not  say  much  ;  but  they  describe  Eventius  as  a  priest 
of  great  age  and  very  venerable  appearance,  who  had 
conversed  with  some  of  the  Apostles,  and  had  converted 
large  numbers— amongst  others  the  parents  of  Alex 
ander.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that  Alexander 
was  very  young  ;  indeed  the  judge  is  made  to  address 
him  as  a  man  of  about  thirty,  and  to  urge  his  youth  as 
a  reason  why  he  should  escape  death  by  apostasy.  We 
can  easily  understand,  therefore,  why  the  name  of 
Eventius  should  have  been  placed  before  that  of 
Alexander." 
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A  learned  clerical  friend  has  formulated  several 
objections  against  the  position  taken  in  the  text, 
that  the  man  who  sells  his  vote  cannot  in  con 
science  keep  the  money  he  gets  for  it.  The  gist 
of  these  objections,  which  are  stated  in  Latin,  I 
will  present  in  English.  He  takes  exception,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  principle  that  a  sale  is 
invalid  when  the  giving  or  taking  of  a  price  is 
against  the  law.  Thus,  he  says,  it  is  against  the 
law  to  sell  poison  to  a  person  who  avows  his 
purpose  of  using  it  to  kill  his  enemy,  but  the 
sale  is  valid,  and  the  seller  may  keep  the  price. 
Again,  if  you  sell  what  you  bound  yourself  by 
vow  not  to  sell,  you  commit  sin,  indeed,  but  you 
are  not  held  to  restitution.  In  these  cases,  he 
urges,  the  sale  is  illicit,  but  valid.  But  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  the  mere  giving  a  price  or  the 
mere  taking  a  price  that  is  against  the  law.  It 
is  the  extrinsic  circumstance,  in  the  one  case,  of 
the  use  to  which  the  thing  sold  is  to  be  put,  in 
the  other,  of  the  vow  taken  not  to  sell,  that  makes 
the  sale  unlawful.  This  circumstance  apart,  the 
sale  is  both  lawful  and  valid,  for  the  thing  sold 
is  a  marketable  commodity,  and  is  supposed  to 
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belong  to  the  one  who  sells  it.  Under  no  con 
ceivable  circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
lawful  to  sell  one's  vote,  nor  is  such  sale  valid, 
because  a  vote  is  not  a  marketable  commodity, 
and  because  it  is  bestowed  upon  the  individual 
by  the  community  solely  with  a  view  to  its  being 
used  for  the  common  good  To  sell  it  is  to  use 
it  in  direct  contravention  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  bestowed,  and  unto  the  subversion  of  all  law 
and  right. 

A  sale  is  invalid,  says  my  friend,  when  justice 
is  thereby  subverted.  This,  he  adds,  is  what  St. 
Thomas  means,  and  this  is  the  teaching  of  all 
theologians.  Quite  so.  But  is  not  justice  sub 
verted  by  the  sale  of  what  is  in  itself  unsalable, 
and  bestowed  as  a  sacred  and  unpurchasable 
trust?  How  is  not  justice  subverted  when  the 
very  foundations  of  law,  and  order,  and  of  society 
itself  are  undermined  ? 

My  friend  maintains  that  there  is  no  parity 
between  the  case  of  the  judge  and  the  case  of  the 
voter ;  for  (1)  between  the  judge  and  society 
there  is  a  quasi-contract,  which,  he  alleges,  does 
not  exist  between  the  voter  and  society,  and  (2) 
the  voter  may  abstain  from  voting,  and  therefore 
has  the  free  disposal  of  his  vote.  I  maintain 
that  the  parity  holds  and  is  all  but  perfect ;  for 
just  as  the  judge  enters  into  a  quasi-contract 
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with  society  faithfully  to  render  decisions  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  evidence,  so  the  voter  is  under 
a  quasi-contract  to  vote  according  to  his  con 
science.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  judge  is 
paid  for  his  services  in  money,  while  the  voter  is 
paid  in  kind,  so  to  say,  i.  e.,  in  the  protection 
that  he  gets  from  the  laws  that  he  is  helping  to 
uphold.  True,  the  law  does  not  oblige  him  to 
vote,  which  means  that  he  is  free  to  vote  or  not 
to  vote,  to  vote  for  this  candidate  or  for  that,  as 
his  conscience  dictates,  but  emphatically  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  free  to  sell  his  vote,  else  bribery 
would  not  be  illegal. 

But,  still  urges  my  friend,  the  civil  law  in 
prohibiting  bribery  renders  it  at  most  illegal :  it 
in  no  wise  renders  the  sale  of  the  suffrage  invalid. 
Hence,  in  case  of  electoral  corruption,  the  judge 
indeed  declares  the  election  void  but  does  not 
oblige  those  who  have  taken  bribes  to  disgorge 
the  money.  Nay,  the  law  may  be  regarded  as  a 
penal  one,  directed  against  the  candidates,  where 
of  the  penalty  is  the  nullifying  of  the  election. 
To  the  first  part  of  this  objection  the  reply  is 
that  the  sale  of  the  suffrage  is  invalid  by  the  law 
of  nature,  as  is  shown  in  the  text.  It  is  therefore 
invalid  antecedently  to  civil  enactment  and  in 
dependently  of  it.  The  civil  law  does  not  aim  at 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  save  in  so 
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far  as  this  may  be  needful  for  the  protection  of 
society.  Hence  it  leaves  the  citizen  free  in  many 
cases  where  the  moral  law  still  binds  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  debts  that  are  out  of  date.  Why,  the 
civil  law  does  not  even  declare  to  be  forfeit  the 
money  taken  as  a  bribe  by  a  judge  who  renders  a 
just  decision,  and  yet  all  moralists  are  agreed 
that  this  is  forfeit.  I  am  astonished  that  my 
learned  friend  should  even  hint  that  the  law 
against  bribery  may  be  deemed  a  merely  penal 
law,  such,  namely,  as  imposes  an  alternative 
obligation  either  to  refrain  from  doing  the  thing 
forbidden  or  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  this  be  a 
purely  penal  law,  then  are  all  civil  laws  purely 
penal,  for  there  is  no  crime  on  the  calendar  that 
strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of  society,  and  saps  the 
very  foundations  of  justice  and  right,  as  does  the 
crime  of  bribery. 

"  To  vote  in  an  election  is  not  a  right,  nor  a  duty, 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
citizen.  Now  a  privilege,  under  ordinary  circum 
stances,  belongs  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  be 
stowed,  to  use  it  at  will.  If  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  sold,  there  is  no  breach  of  justice 
ipso  facto,  and  therefore  the  price  of  the  suffrage 
is  not  ipso  facto  to  be  given  over."  To  the  major 
I  say  transeat — let  it  pass.  The  minor  I  distin 
guish:  the  suffrage  belongs  to  the  person  on 
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whom  it  is  bestowed,  to  use  at  will,  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  free  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  and  to 
choose  his  candidate,  this  I  grant ;  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  free  to  sell  his  vote,  this  it  is  not  so 
much  I  who  deny  as  the  common  consent  of  man 
kind.  Now  the  conclusion  hinges  on  his  being 
free  in  this  latter  sense,  and  since  the  minor  is 
false  in  this  sense,  so  is  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  fallacy  known  to  logicians 
as  "  illicit  process  of  the  minor." 

The  last  objection  bears  on  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  or  exacting  a  bribe  for  not  "  telling  on  "  a 
thief.  I  will  state  it,  also,  in  my  friend's  own 
words  :  "  You  say  that  every  citizen  ought  to 
denounce  a  thief ;  that  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to 
society.  This  I  deny.  There  is  question  here  of 
what  is  known  as  negative  co-operation,  and  the 
true  doctrine  is  as  follows :  The  one  who  is  not 
by  virtue  of  his  office  bound  in  strict  justice  to 
denounce  a  thief,  does  not  commit  a  breach  of 
justice  if  he  fails  to  denounce  him,  even  if  he 
receives  a  price  [for  not  denouncing  him]."  I  say 
that  to  denounce  a  thief  to  the  authorities  is 
rather  a  duty  than  a  right,  though  it  is  a  duty 
that  is  deemed  to  be  "  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance."  Such  Spartan-like  virtue 
is  not  required  of  our  citizens,  nor  would  it  be 
wise,  nor,  in  most  cases  perhaps,  even  right,  to 
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require  it.  I  grant,  then,  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  justice,  at 
least,  as  a  rule,  if  he  fails  to  denounce  a  thief. 
But  not  to  denounce  him,  is  one  thing  ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  take  or  exact  a  price  for  not 
denouncing  him.  This  latter  is  clean  against 
natural  justice,  seeing  that  neither  the  rights  nor 
duties  nor  privileges  of  citizens  are  legitimate 
objects  of  sale  or  barter  when  such  rights  or 
duties  or  privileges  are  immediately  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  community,  not  of  the 
individual  himself.  To  take  money  for  not  in 
forming  on  a  thief  is  simply  to  compound  the 
theft.  Even  if  you  caught  a  man  in  the  act  of 
stealing  your  own  property,  you  have  no  right  to 
receive  a  price  for  not  informing  on  him,  though 
you  may  let  him  go  scot-free  if  you  like.  His  at 
tempt  at  stealing  is  a  crime,  not  only  against  you 
personally,  but  against  society  as  well.  Now  your 
action  in  not  denouncing  the  thief  is  not  beneficial 
to  society,  but  hurtful  rather,  for  it  is  to  the  in 
terest  of  society  that  theft  should  be  punished. 
If  natural  justice,  then,  does  not  require  that  you 
should  denounce,  it  at  least  forbids  your  profiting 
pecuniarily  by  your  failure  to  do  so.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  may  "  turn  an 
honest  penny,"  as  the  saying  is,  by  such  traffic 
with  thieves. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  APOSTLES:  A  vindication 
of  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Creed  on  the  lines  oj 
Catholic  tradition. 

The  first  and  only  work  of  its  kind  by  a  Catholic  in  the 
Knglish  language. 

"  Dr.  MacDonald's  scholarly  vindication  of  the  Appstolic 
authorship  of  the  Creed  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  readers  interested  in  the  magnificent  defence  of  tradition 
it  contained." — The  Freeman's  Journal. 

44  A  very  able  work." — Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery,  Coadj. 
Hp.  of  San  Francisco. 

44 1  have  read  it  through  and  find  it  absolutely  conclusive." 
— Mgr.  L.  A.  Paquet,  of  Laval  University. 

THE  SYMBOL  IN  SERMONS. 


44  The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  book  which  is  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  light  and  strength." — The  Catholic 
Record. 

44  Naturally  Scripture  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  thesis, 
but  even  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason  Dr.  Mac  Donald  is  easily 
at  home."—  The  Catholic  Transcript. 

44  Luminous  and  solid." — The  Ave  A f aria. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS. 

"  A  convincing  argument  that  the  Mass  is  what  it  is  claimed 
to  be." — Catholic  Union  and  Times. 

"  His  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  discloses  a  deep 
and  wide  reading  of  theology,  from  which  the  student  may 
derive  great  benefit." — Church  Progress. 

"Of  value  far  exceeding  its  modest  presentation." — The 
Pilot. 

"  Many  treatises  on  the  Mass  are  published  every  year,  but 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  critical  scholar  like  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  safe  theologian,  inspired  to 
give  us  a  critical  view  of  this  great  matter  to  suit  the  inquiring 
spirit  of  our  times." — Freeman's  Journal. 

"  Dr.  MacDonald's  book  is  sure  to  be  recognized  as  the 
work  of  a  keen  theologian  and  a  devout  priest.  We  can 
recommend  it  both  to  Catholics  and  to  non-Catholics." — The 
Tablet,  London,  England. 

'"  After  careful  study  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike. "—J.  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

"  We  freely  offer  the  learned  Doctor  our  appreciation  of 
his  magnificent  work." — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Casey,  in  Th*  New 
Freeman. 

QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY,  Vol.  I. 

"  Dr.  MacDonald's  books  will  exercise  the  mind  and 
strengthen  our  intellectual  vision  and  soothe  our  anxieties 
and  nourish  us  with  the  food  of  solid  doctrine."—  The  Catholic- 
Record. 

"  An  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  most  serious 
discussion  now  engaging  thoughtful  Christians  throughout 
the  world. n—Tke  Casket. 


"  This  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  an  intelligent  understand 
ing  of  what  is  really  implied  by  the  term  inspiration  in  regard 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures." — Standard  and  Times. 

"  For  a  lucid,  forceful,  compact,  and  convincing  explana 
tion  of  the  term  inspiration  in  connection  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  this  volume  covers  the  ground  better  than  any 
which  haa  yet  come  to  our  knowledge." — Church  Progress. 

44  Five  timely  questions  are  treated — The  Biblical  Question, 
The  Virgin  Birth,  Mary  Ever  a  Virgin,  The  Assumption,  and 
Bridging  the  Grave — each  with  a  completeness  in  small  com 
pass  that  gives  the  discussions  exceptional  value.  The  reader 
has  a  sense  of  security  in  accepting  Dr.  MacDonald's  conclu 
sions.  He  never  expresses  himself  on  a  subject  until  he  has 
studied  it  thoroughly,  from  all  sides,  and  the  depth  and  ver 
satility  of  his  learning  makes  his  grasp  sure  and  his  touch 
illuminating. " — Catholic  Universe. 

44 'Thoughts  on  the  Biblical  Question  '  is  well  worth  atten 
tive  reading  and  serious  study  at  the  hands  of  every  Biblical 
investigator.  ...  In  forceful  presentation  of  solid  arguments 
and  freshness  of  color  given  to  oldtime  questions,  the  other 
papers  in  the  book  are  equally  meritorious  with  the  firnt 
essay." —  The  Ave  Maria. 
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